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Ongnal 


THE WIFE'S PRAYER. 


Hear me—Oh! hear me now! 
By the red flush upon thy wasted cheek, 
By the deep tracery o'er thy marble brow, 
Hear me '!—Bear with me, husband, while I speak! 
I've mark’d thee, day by day— 
Thine hours are all of anxious, vague unrest— 
Thine eve hath caught a stern, unwonted ray— 


Thy lip hath lost all memory of its jest. 


This wakeful ear hath heard 
Thoughts nursed by thee in solitude apart ; 
Which, like the voung of the devoted bird, 
Feed on the burning life-blood of thy heart 


Thy wife sits pale beside— 
Thy child shrinks back appailed from thine embrace— 
Thy menials quail before thy mien of pride-— 
Thy very dog avoids thine altered face! 


Ob! for poor Glory’s wreath— 
Casting from thee all tenderness and gladness— 
Thou track’st a phantom on, whose fiery breath 
Drieth the way-founts, till thou thirst to madness ! 


My prayer is all for thee— 
My life in thine :—by our remembered bliss, 
By all thy watchful hours of misery, 
What meed hath Fame to render thee for this’ 


If thou yet lovest me, hear! 
Now, while thy feet press onward to the goal, 
Turn thee, oh! turn thee, in thy stern career, 


And thrust this mad ambition from thy soul ! Ione 





REMINISCENCES OF BYGONE TIMES, 


NEW-ENGLAND WITCHCRAFT. 


BY JOHN NEAL 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


Ir was at the trial of Sarah Good, that a circumstance occurred 
which, though hardly noticed at the time, led at last to a series of 
horrour and suffering never to be forgotten by that part of the world. 
One of the afflicted gave a loud scream while the face of Sarah 
Good was turned away, and fell upon the floor. Being lifted up, 
she declared upon oath that she had been stabbed with a knife by 
the shape or spectre of the accused, while she, the accused, Sarah 
Good herself, was pretending to hide her face; for, at her look, 
the glance of her eye only, the wretched sufferers would go dis- 
tracted, as it were, and foam at the mouth and tear themselves ; 
and then again, at her touch, they would instantly recover. For 
proof, the accuser plucked forth from her flesh the blade of a 
knife, declaring that when the blow was made by the spectre, the 
blade broke off, as it was on the way to her heart. All the judges 
were thunderstruck—the people mute with terrour 
woman herself, who had been locking her hands and bowing her 
head in prayer, started up with a cry of anguish, and flung her arms 


The poor 


abroad, and looked about her on every side as if she had no longer 
any earthly hope. The accuser echoed her cry, as if struck to the 
heart anew, and fell forward her whole length upon the floor of the 
church, and lay there for a while as if entirely overcome with sleep 
or approaching death. Nota breath could be heard in the whole 
house, not a murmur—there was a dead preternatural quiet every- 
where till she stirred of herself; they were even afraid to touch her 
The trial was over, the evidence thro sgh, the charge itself had been 
made; and the foreman of the jury stood up to render the verdict 
of death. But before he could speak, a tumult was heard afar 
off, growing louder and louder every moment, and nearer and near- 
er: the multitude swayed this wav and that—a bustle followed at 
the very door, and straightway appeared a small, swarthy man, with 
afierce look, dragging in a large boy by the shoulder, lifting him 
along as if he were a shadow, and making his way through the crowd 
like a giant. 

“ What ho!” cried he to the judge. ‘* What ho!" to the fore- 
man of jury, as they quailed and trembled at lis approach, ** why 
speed ye thus in the work of death! And you the baily, and you, 
Doctor Mather, and you, Captain Sewall' who are sitting there to 
judge the quick and the dead, how dare ye! Who gave you power 
Are ye of the gifted and the 


to measure and weigh such mystery ' 
powerful—specially gifted from on high—with power to see spirits, 
and able to take the Prince of Darkness himself by the horns!” 

Whom have you there 


a 


“ Who is it '—who is it! 


** Master Burroughs, J believe,” said one of the judges. 


* By what authority are you abroad again!” asked another. 





Much whispering followed :— ‘s Burroughs '—Burroughs 


*Can it be! ** How altered he is '"* ** How old he looks ! “| 


} ldn* | } 
shouldn't have known him, I declare said another and another ol 
the trembling multitude 

* By wha 


Strong Man who broke loose when the Spirit of the 


thority ! judges of Israel' By the authority of the 





Lord was Upon 


. ; . 
bin By authority of one who hath endowed me with great power 


od to question 


—power that no man here will have the hard 
* But why are you here 
‘Tam weary of being a hostage tor you, ve men ol |i ttle faith 
What! am I to be fooled, and thwarted, and betraved at every step 
of my life 


hat vou may be left free here to lord it ever the church, 





and waste the heritage of the widow and the fatherless !" 
** Who ts that boy 
* Ask him! 


Behold his beauty! Set h 


m face to face, if you 
dare, with her that told the story of the knife.” 
* And wheretore asked one of the dges 

“ Wherefore, Andrew Elhot! wherefore! wait and you shal 


know. There is no hurry. It may be time enough a week hence, 


Ora month, ora whole year, for such as you to throw away agai 


immortal hopes—your very souls, by spilling the blood of the in 
nocel t 4 

“Oh, sir! sir!’ cried the poor woman at the bar God for 
ever bless you' Why did you go away from those who knew you, 


Why did y 


men who have no 


and loved you, and trusted you ’ 1ever leave us an 


why, to the tender mercies of bowels, even for 


their own mothers, nav, even tor their owr offspr ng it 

* Be of good faith, Sarah' Tine Lord thy God shall be nigh to 
thee, and comfort thee Have courage, and put all thy trust 
them that hath power to ceiver thee 


and pray that His will may be done, 


; Ide! | 


tis in heaven.” 


** Ah, sir, ] 


th as 


have 


sir on car 


*“ Have courage, Sarah.” And then turning to the judges. he 
asked if the boy might be heard 
“Tf he know aught of this matter, certainly. What sav y 


brother Willard ?"’ asked Judge Sewall, turning to a minister of the 


church on his right 


by all means 


Let the 


We ar 


sworn 





* Certainly, Captain Sewall, certainly 


,] 


never too late, | hope, for mercy and truth boy be 


The boy having stepped forth, uplifted his mght hand accord 


people, with his fine yellow hair blowing about 


to the law of that 


iod, the searcher 





his head like a glory, and swore by the everlasting 


of hearts, to speak the truth. All eyes were upon him, for he stood 


face to face with her who had sworn to the spectre-knife 


} aud his 
beauty was terrible Near him, with her your g eyes il ed p to 
his, and her lips apart, stood Bridget Pope, leaning forward as 
holding her breath and just ready to fall—such was the eager inter 
sity of her attitude, the passionless, mMowuoniess, and statue Ke OX 


pression of her countenance 

After a short pause, the boy declared that only the day before he 
had broken a small knife and thrown away a part of the blade while 
the accuser was with him; that he knew her well, and that be 
outside the door when he heard her story, he suspected how the 
matter was and strove to get im, but was prevented by the pressure 
and would not have had the « ourage to spe ak out, when be saw the 
and so wedged together, but tor the 


ff, and to whom he told the 


people 80 q! et all about him 


help of a stranger whom he 


saw alar ¢ 


story, whereupon, said the boy, he lifted me up with one hand, as 


little child, and brought me 


if I had been a little chic, here, making his way 


through the people there, with only two or three sweeps of his arm 


Here is the other part o° the knife! he added, reaching up to the 
judge who was nearest, a handle with a part of the blade. You may 
see, Mr. Judge, it's the very same Bridgy Pope, there—vou mav 
ask her, if you don't beheve me; she knows that are knife we 
enough, don’t you, Bridyy 

« That Ido!" she whispered in reply, the tears running dowr 


her pale cheeks That I do, Robert Evelett. but I never expecte 


tu see it again, nor you neither, alter vou were cast away 


The two parts of the blade were diligently compared by the 
judges, and found to agree; the boy was treated with favour, t 
accuser, a large girl, was rebuked for lying, and poor Sarah G 


put to death according to law 


Out of this affair grew a multitude of other accusations. The 


afflicted were sent for from all parts of the country, ‘Their num- 


bers augmented every day; prayer and fasting preceded every 


step of their progre ss—their progress itse¢ If was a triumph al march 
—and whithersoever they went, witches and witchcraft were sure to 
be discovered. A pious theologian of that day, Cotton Mather, and 
a very learned writer, was employed by the proper authorities to 
draw up an account of the whole affair; aud he says of the poor 


creatures that were afflicted, all of whom he personally knew, and 


m he saw, perhaps, every day of his life, that when the 





t was on, they were distorted and convulsed in every limb; that 
they were pinched black and blue; that pins were found stuck mto 
er flesh by invistble hands; that they were scalded as with hot 
water, and stered as with fire; that one of the afflicted was beset 
¥ @ spectre with a sharp spindle, which nobody could see, till un her 
av she snat ed it away from the spectre, when itu stantly be 
came visible to everybody about her; that another was haunted by 
a shape that wore a sheet, which none but the afflicted were able to 
see till she tore apiece of it away, on which evervbody was able to 
see it; that: vas otlered by invisible creatures, which poison, 
tadrop o ‘ the lips, or even the flesh, made the body 
swell up to burs ’ 
A s t he 
MW ‘ 
To ac ‘ urned the floor,” 
that y rags were forced into their mouths, leaving incurable 
sores ; that they were branded with a hot tron, ao that marks were 
ft upon their foreheads for life ; that the specires were careful to 
ersonate such as were known to the afflicted ; and that, if in such 
case, the shape or spectre was hurt by the afflicted, the person re 
esented by the spectre was sure to be hurt im the same way ,—as, 
rex ¢, where one of the attheted charged a woman of Bever 
Doreas Hoare, with tormenting her, and pointing to a distant 
of e « ch where they were assembled, cried out—there, 
re! re she goes ’ whereupon a man that happened to be 
ear, Ww ed out a rapier and strock at the wall with it; and the 
ed told him that he had given the spectre a scratch over the 
eve was 1s son fie s to be true, for when they ap- 
ed Dorcas Hoare, she pleaded ty to the charge of wich 
ind acknowledged, tha tro r the accused, she had ac. 
t vy received a scratch over the eve, and a cut in the side from a 
r t era while. it the accused but glanced her eve at the 
tlhicted, tho they were looking another way at the time, the 
licted wo swor vay and only come back to life at the touch 
or bu of the cused ; that oftentunes the affheted were bitten 
ir set ot teeth, corresponding precisely with those of 
© a ed, whe “id or young, large or small, broken or regu- 
it afier afew days of torment, must of the accused were 
» see ther tormenters ; and among the others a devil of a di- 
" five stature and a sert of tawny colour, with herce black eves, 
vho carried a book which he kept offering to the sufferers and per 
s | them to toue thereby to acknowledye the power and au- 
horitv of the Black Ma ' ty shadow, with whom two or 
three of their number had actually slept { they were to be believed 
their « 8 under 8 fen of death, and no other way of 
e le f m, but tof telling the truth 
CHAPTERS T t rirTtvuy 
But reply to these astonishing and dismal facts, which appear 
( ! the grave, elaborate chronicles of that age, we have 
the test vy of George Burroughs, him clf, a prea her of the pos 
, vho died hike a dog the discharge of his duty ; died by the 
‘ ving with more than mortal courage to etay the de- 
s yers eir headiong career 
Man! man shouted he to the chef jadge, on hearing a bean- 
tiful woman, a wife and a mother, acknowledge that she had lain 
with Belz b himesel! * Man ' why do vou not send her instantly 
to deatt Why spare ye the 1 er e fow that confess, and put to 
death all who refuse? Wo ve bribe them to le and live! 
Would vou « ra em to swe vay the life and character of 
whomsoever they w Put her cat put her to death, I say ' 
d ve ‘ i! Tt ¢ ol lhese rble contessions To the 
gallows with her' ere will an end of such blasphemies 
und for ever' l al ye v1 and wherefore Because 
ive bo other ‘ \« ive leit them no other chance of 
P ‘ Ilav ‘ clve the poor mT) y creatures are 
‘ ve , * ws ( . erity may be vstioned " 
‘\ er ahiy ther Bur ghe, do we not 
road ie S tures of truth, that of old, a woman had power to 
rise t ‘ | Wore it Ww in personally on tnal here, would 
y not receive ‘ 
No. Do Mather ’ mt without proof that she had such 
wer 
Proof ‘ t i« we uve *"’ 
* What proof! Command her to show that power! to raise the 
dead before you! Ah, you are holding a censultation together: | 


you wonder at my fool-hardiness 
I repeat my words. I say that if these 
I, for 


one, am ready to have it—and then to set all their power at defiance 


And why is it, 


can see that you pity me—that 
Yet I do not shrink, nor shall I 


women be witches, they should be made to show it by proof 


Why look ye at me, as if I were beside myself? 


354 
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I pray you, that ye yourselves are not moved by the eyes of that 
wretched woman there’? and why are the accusers—and the accus- 
ers only—disturbed by her look '" 

* Brother Burroughs, brother Burroughs ”" 

** Brother Moody, brother Moody!” 

** Be quiet Master Burroughs.” 

* T will not be quiet, master judge ; and hereafter, as sure as you 


are now sitting there, you will remember my words and be thankful 
for yourselves that [ was not quiet at your bidding, nor frightened 
by your portentous looks " 
“ Have done, Master Burroughs——officer ' 
“No; I will not have done! ‘Touch me if you dare —Begone, 
sir '—what I have to say shall be said. By our sovereign lord and 
You are 


master and Mary his queen, I charge you to hear me 
shedding the blood of the innocent! You are driving away the 
brave and the good, the wise and the gentle, by scores, from your 
borders. Out upon you !—you are saying to peuple of no courage, 
as to that woman there, confess and ye are safe'—denv and you 


” 


perish 
* To the point, Mr. Burroughs.’ 
I proved before you the other day, 


Out upon you 


« To the point, hey '_-T will 
that an accuser had shamefully perjured herself in open court; 
nevertheless you gave judgment of death on the accused. I see 
that accuser now. What will be said of your justice at home, if you 
permit her to escape ' *Willthe judges of England forget you, or 
the majesty of England forgive you’ The torn sheet which has so 
disturbed your imagination, even like the base forgery of that 
knife, was a—nay, pardon me—(stooping towards a pale woman 
that was near and urging her to come forth)—nay, nay—although I 
have no doubt of the fact; although, as I hope to see the face of my 
Redeemer, I do believe that story of the sheet and that of the spindle 
to be a trick and a forgery, even like that of the spectre knife ; yet 
am I not now permitted to say upon what my belief is founded 

« Judges of Israel! They talk of their teeth, and of whole sets of 
teeth, being discovered by the prints which appear in their flesh 
But how does it happen, i pray you, that all these marks are in such 
parts of the body as can be most easily reached by the teeth of the 
accusers themselves! And how does it happen, I pray you, that 
instead of corresponding teeth, or sets of te eth being found in the 
accused, you have sometimes found her without a single tooth in 
her head! Nay, how does it happen that poor Abigail Paris and 
Bridget Pope, who are indeed sutlerers by a strange malady—babes 
that are innocent as the dove, | am sure—how does it happen that of 
all the accusers they only escape this peculiar mark, the print of the 
teeth—and we are unable to see, or even to name their tormentors ! 


although against themselves—poor 


Because they speak the truth ; 
things—they are not trving to deceive others. T have done 
* [tis well you have,” whispered one of the judges 
That very speech cost George Burroughs his life. The unhappy 
allusion he made just before he went forward, as if to encourage the 
pale woman, Elizabeth Dyer, the prophecy of whose grandmother, 
Mary Dyer, was in everybody's mouth; and perhaps to show her 
that he had been surprised into saying thus much, and meant no 
further to betray her, to whose holy regard for truth he was indebted 
for the knowledge—and it was knowledge—though he was not per- 
mitted to sav so; that as the knife-blade was, even so were the 
spindle and sheet, a devilish artifice , even these few brief words he 
whispered to her, accompanied as they were with a look of deep so- 
licitude, sorrow, and love, which in his anxiety to quiet her alarm, 
for she had buried her face when he mentioned the shirt, were fatal 
to him—fatal to one that loved him with a most heroick love ; and 
would have been fatal to Elizabeth Dyer, herself, in spite of her 
beauty—nay, because of her beauty —but for the wonderful courage of 
her sister, the stout-hearted Rachael Dyer, whose behaviour through 
out the scenes that followed, deserves to be chaptered in marble 

Before the sun went down that very day, the conspirators were 
at work; before the sun rose again, the snare was laid in mystery 
and power; and before three months were over, the work was ac- 
complished. But before we enter upon this narrative, a word ot 
two as to the character of Burroughs himself 

He was a man, it will appear, of great moral courage, enthu- 
siastick views, of eloquent speech, and a superiour genius—a genius 
far beyond the people about him, and far above that of the age 
He came into the world, if ever man did, a full century too soon 
He was of small stature, but his activity and strength were pro- 
digious. He went about much, was for ever in peril, and his every- 
day adventures, at one period of his life, would be thought extra- 
ordinary by those who live and die now in search of adventure 
He grew up in warfare, trial and vicissitude, such as we meet with 
only ia the history of a people who make war, every man for him- 
self, by night and by day, and all their lives long, as the New-Eng- 
landers did, for about one hundred and fifty years ; putting swords 
upon the thighs of their preachers, and bibles into the hands of their 


soldiers. He grew up te the church—a messenger of peace and 
goodwill on earth; he should have been a leader of armies. He 
was a beautiful writer—he should have been a great chieftain. He 


was a poet, a scholar, and a martyr; he should have been a law- 
giver, a statesman, a deliverer, a discoverer. Had he appeared a 
hundred years later, he would have been all this, and the nations 
would have risen up, and shouted after him, and called him blessed ! 


At the age of twenty- 


At the age of eighteen, he was a widower 
two, he was a widower again—with a new love at his heart, a love 
which cost him his life, for, till the name of Elizabeth Dyer came 
to be associated with his, the wretched woman who had acquired 
such awful power—the power of life and death over all that stood 
in their way—by their pretended afflictions, paid little or no regard 
to his inquiries or reproaches. 


He had been first associated with Mr. Paris at Nausukeag ; who, 
lafter awhile, he left that neighbourhood, and betook himself to 
Falmouth, now Portland, where being led away by his warlike 
temper, in repelling a sudden attack of the French and Indians on 
the little town of Casco, which they afterwards burnt ; and his 
party having fired away all their powder, he was taken captive, led 
off to the great lakes, and became a sort of adopted Moquois—a 
voluntary hostage for the whites, for whose faith he undertook to 
answer with his life. It appears, too, that he had magnificent views 
on the subject of a coalition; that he grew to be a favourite with 
Big-Bear, the great northern chief, who went so far as to offer him 
his daughter in marriage ; that he had begun to meditate seriously 
on the offer, when the whites, for whom he stood in pledge, were 
guilty of something which he regarded as a breach of faith—where- 
upon, he bethought hunself once more of a timid girl, Elizabeth 
Dyer, who, when the shadow of death was upon all that he cared 
for, when he was a broken-hearted, miserable man, had pursued 
him with her look, till, turn which way he would, her eyes were be- 
fore him day after day—night after night—as if she trembled for 
his everlasting welfare ; not as if she loved him, but more as 1f she 
were afraid of him, and for him: and having thought of her, he 
arose, went to the lodge of council, and walked up to the great 
northern chief, and stood in the circle of death, and offered himselt 
But no—no! The Big- 


He 


up for the treachery of his countrymen 
Bear would not have the blood of a brother and a warriour. 
stood up, and spoke in his turn 

* You know the Big-Bear, who is there to harm a cub of the bear’ 
Behold your chief !—who is there to harm the child of your chief! 
Behold my daughter !—who is there to strike her husband! He 
is no longer the foe of vur tribe—he is a brother—who is there to 
— White man! behold these arrows—their plumage 
is dripping with blood. White man ! 
that blood 1s theblood of our tribe—their knife is, a weapon of war.” 


touch his life’ 
feel the edge of this knife— 


The white man spoke 
* Big-Bear! father, | must go away. Your people and my people 
battle. 


are ever at war. I cannot strike a brother in I must go 


away. I cannot be on either side, when the Big-Bear and the Long- 


I cannot marry Pawteeda now 


yey 


Knives are at strife 
“Why not, brother 
** Because Pawteeda should be wife to some warriour, who wil 


strike at every foe of the tribe, without stepping to ask who or 
what he is.” 

* Good.” 

He went away from the Moguois, and arrived, as we have 
already seen, at a period of untversal dismay and terrour, just in 
time to see a poor melancholy creature, whom he had known for 
twelve years, on trial for witcheraft. He could hardly believe his 


own eyes. He knew not whither to go, or how to approach the 
grave authorities of the land of a white; nor could he promise him- 
self that they were serious—altogether serious—in their belief, 
until he saw this poor creature, who not many years before had 
been like a mother to the wife he had lost, hung up for a witch— 
hung up with brutish outcries, between heaven and earth, for the 
verv children to hoot and pelt, by the hour 

From that dav, he was another man. His heart was alive with 


a new sense—the dark, desolate chambers thereof were no longer 


as they had been. ‘There was, to be sure, neither light nor musick 
there, neither love nor passionate beauty ; but, if they were not as 
they had been years before, in the spring-tide of his youthful hope, 
they were not as they had been for tive years, altogether unin- 
habited, or perplexed with apparitions, that were enough to drive 
him, or any other man, crazy; the apparition of buried love—the 
apparition of his babe—the apparition of hope—for hope herself was 
no longer a reality there 

He was now a messenger of watchful retribution. Every facility 
was on the stretch, by night and by day, all night and all! dav, for 
many a month, to entrap and expose the conspirators. He began 
with publick praver in the market-place, for they would not suffer 
He besought his Maker, 


the seercher of hearts, the father of spirits, to stay the destroyer ; to 


him to go up into the house of the Lord 


make plain the way of the judges; to speak in the dead of night— 
and with a voice of thunder to the doers of iniquity; to comfort 
and support the souls of the accused, and to strengthen their hearts ; 
and, if consistent with his Almighty pleasure, to speak as with the 
noises that shook Sinai— 


* When blasts of unseen trumpets long and loud 


Swelled by the breath of whirtwinds, rent the cloud 


The terrible words—Thouw shalt do no murder !—Thou shalt not 
bear false witness! 

These prayers had well nigh brought him before the twelve for 
But he was permitted to escape, fora time ; and one 


Paris, the 


blasphemy 
day having departed for the habitation of Matthew 
preacher, his old associate in grief, where the frightful delusion first 
broke forth, he was tracked thither as to a snare 

He had resolved in his own soul, whatever might come of it, life 
or death, shame or dishouour, to the family, to Bridget Pope, or 
Abagail Paris ; 
of God, to search the terrible mystery to the bottom, and to bring 


or even to the preacher himself, that aged servant 


the guilty to judgment; nay, every accuser who had begun to 
waste the heritage of the Lord, whether young or old, beautiful or 
otherwise, as flowers of hope or not, before the ministers of the 
law ; every accuser in whom he should be able to detect a sign of 


bad faith, or so much as a look of alarm at his Inquiry ; every 


| atflicted one, whether male or female, in whose language or be- 


haviour he should perceive aught of a nature to justify him in so 
domng. Of a truth he was in earnest 


(To be continued.) 


*LISH PRESS. 





SPIRIT OF THE E! 


Tue following advertisement which appeared in a London news- 
paper, we give as a specimen of true bathos :——** If this should meet 
the eye of Emma D , who absented herself from her fathes’s 
house on Wednesday last, she 1s implored to return, where she will 
meet with undiminished affection by her almost broken-hearted pa. 
rents. If nothing can persuade her to listen to their joint appeal— 
should she be determined to bring their gray bairs with surrow to the 
gray e—should she never mean to revisit a home where she has spent 
so many happy years—it is at least expected, if she be not lost to ail 
sense of propriety, that she will without further delay, send back the 





key of the tea-cady.” 

"To the mouth of January onr ancestors gave the significant name 
of Wolf-month, because the severity of the season usually brought 
down the wolves from the woods and mountains, among the vil- 
lages and enclosures, where they committed frequent ravages 
Hence we may miter that the the weather was the same 
twelve centuries ago; for now, if we have any heavy frosts, they 
If this month is not rigorous, it is either 


tenour of 


generally fall in January 
obscured with deep fogs or heavy rains ; so that 1 may fairly be said 
to be the most uncomfortable of the whole year . 

\ curious speciinel of mechanical u genulty ts at present exhibits j 
in London. [tts a carriage for travelling without horse or steam, 
propelled solely by the traveller's own weight, and is the invention 
of Mr. Nevis, a natuve of Cambridge. Its structure is light and 
elegant, and persons may, on common roads, propel themselves 
at the rate of between twenty and thirty miles an hour, and on the 
railroads it might be worked with incredible velocity. 

The Indicator, a semi-oftticial journal, published at Gotha, relates 
he following fact which took place there, and would be totally incre- 
did it not come from an eye-witness, and attended with strong 








pit 
reprobation on the part of that journal —* On February eighteenth, 
immediately after the decapitation of a criminal condemned to death 
for murder, several persons, subject to epileptick fits, ascended the 
seallold with pernussion of the authorities, and each, fillkng a glass 
with the blood of the vietrm, drank on the spot.” 

* Agriculture,” says Socrates, ‘* 1s an employment the 


worthy the application of man, the most ancient and the most s 


most 


able to his nature; it is the common nurse of all persons, in every 


age and condition of life ; tt 1s the source of health, strength, plenty, 


sober delights and honest pleasures 





and riches ; and of a thousa: 
It is the mistress and school of sobrie ty, temperance, justice, reli- 
gion, and in short of all virtues, civil and military.” 

Vaudeviles were originally invented by a fuller of Vau de Vire, on 


to amust 


the valley by the nver Vire, and were sung by the men 
themselves as they spread their cloths on the banks of the river 
They were songs composed on some incident or adve nture of the 
day At first these gay playful songs were called the songs of Vayu 
de Vere, tll they became known as Vaudevilles 

It is astonishing how little of life there is when you come to ab- 
stract. Infaney or childhood can only be called vegetation ; then, 
when you add to this sleep, dressing, and undressing, to how litt! 
is it reduced! How important, then, to use th 

There 1s a pauper in Farringdon Union workhouse, named Mary 


at little 


Stanby, aged twenty-four years, who has already had one hundred 
and thirty-two needles extracted from her person, the greatest num- 
ber of which has been taken from the breast 

Miss Bertha Southey, the daughter of the poet laureate, was re- 
cently married at Keswick, to the Rey. Thomas Hill. The laureate 
himself is expected to be married to Miss Caroline Bowles 

In Russia, if a carriage is driven over any person and hurts him 
whatever may be the merits of the case, the horses are forfeited to 
the crown, and the drive r,ua Russian peasant, is sentenced to be 
a soldier 

Captam Marryatt, in his controversy with Colburn, complains, 
that in the relative position of authors and publishers, the latter are 
the preying parties (the lor 
lambs), preyed upon 

It is not generally known that the word cant, the synonyme of hy 


is), and the former are the parties (the 


pocrisy, or uinated from the name of a Scotch Cameronian preacher 
who held forth in a tone and dialect altogether unintelligible to his 
countrymen ‘ 

It has been said that a tooth-drawer was an unconscionable trades- 
man, because his business was nothing else but to take away those 
whereby every man gets his living . 

Taglioni received three thousand rubles each night of her perfor- 
mance at the Warsaw theatre, where she has made a prodigious s¢ 
sation _ : 

The Sherborne Mercury, in describing a ball which took place 
Dorsetshire, says, ** Dancing was kept up with great spirit until 
So! doffed his hat and squinted through the sky!” 

Jerrold, the author of the Rent Day, has had a five act drama 
accepted by the Covent-Garden management. It is to be ent 
the Spendthrift 

Why is Murphy, the almanack-maker, the most hardy man alive 
Because he is out in all weathers. Murphy is the most weath: 
heaten man in all the world. 











mie 


A Gascon nobleman had been reproaching his son with ingrati- 
* said the untilial young man ; 


tude. * ] owe vou nothing,’ * oo far 
from having served me, ¥ 


ou have always steod in my wav: for 
vou had never been born, I should at this moment be the next heir 


to my rich old grandfather.” 

A merry fellow said, the ale-house was the only place to thrive 
in, for he had known many a score made there 

In Bavaria vaccination is performed at the expense of the state, 
and parents, however reluctant they may be, are obliged to submit 
their children to this operation 

Charles Kean will come passenger in the Great Western, which 
leaves Bristol on the twenty-eighth of May 

The most intelligent and best informed peasant in Europe is said 
to be the Scotch ; while the Austrian rustick is, perhaps, the happrest 

Lord Brougham’s daughter is said to be the most beautiful womat 
in England. She ts yet on the sunny side of sweet nineteen 

Sixty-three hair-dressers in Norwich have come to aresolution 
discontinue business on Sundays 

The English boast that on the dominions of the Queen of Great 
Britain the sun never sets. So may the owner of a coal pit. 

Of all knaves, there is the greatest hope for a cobbler, for be he 
ever so idle, yet when he does anything he is always mending. 

Suffering the private J to be too much in the publick eye, is the 
definition of egotisin. 
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A RAILROAD—BY A NOVICE. 


When we arrived by the Biue-Bottle coach at the Basingstoke 
station, forty or fifty miles from the metropolis, there was an intut- 
tive sense of being already at our journey’s end. We felt that we 
had virtually arrived in London, and that all remained to do was 
simply to get into an omnibus, and give up the time of an ordinary 
hacknev-coach fare, in procec ding to Piccadilly 

The influence of the scene upon a novitiate observer is feru- 
ciously impressive. First, a string of horseless coaches, like the 
line of kings in Machbeth’s vision, glided with phantom sinoothness 





by me, propelled by the magick touch of a material unp of Vulcan, 
to take their places in the train; meanwhile, under a shed at a 
short distance, were certain other imps, harnessing, or otherwise 
preparing the fiery dragon that was to carrv us off rhen forth the 
monster came! a hideous thing, with a double body like a wasp! 
with a whistie as loud as the screech of a tormented elephant ; 
spitting fire aud spouting smoke, and looking more lke an euraged 
demon of Vesuvius vomiting destruction, than a docile devil, sub- 
dued to the service of man! It began by showing off a series of 
gratuitous movements to and fro, answering to the gambols and 
corvettings of an impatient blood-horse, and then darted past all the 
coaches, as though determined to run away from them. Anon, re- 
turning, the first coach in the train was hooked to his tail; and the 
lengthy mass began to move a chain of one class, followed by a 
second, and the second by a third, like Fleet-street running after 
Ludgate-hill, and the Strand after Fleet-street To add to the 
effect of the scene, it was dark—or, rather, made 
“visible” by the lamps of the station-house, and the fire of the 


sleam-cearriage. 


** darkness” 


* Heavy and slew, 
Like the the first drops of a thunder-shower,” 

as Byron has it, were our first movements, and accompanied by a 
painfully deliberate kind of cough on the part of the engine, which 
sppeared, to our uninitiated senses, to the sorely broken-winded 
As we proceeded, however, the cough became quicker, and less 
perceptible, till at ength it lost its guttural character, and left us 
happy in the assurance that the demon’s lungs were not affected 
Thev who have travelled in one of the carriages nearest the engine, 
will know well how to recite the following 

*“ Chkough '—ckough '—kough '—kough !—kou '—ku '—ku! 
kuku, kuku, kuku, kuku, kuku, kuku,” and away we go at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour, with little to amuse us, save the rapid alter- 
nation of milestones and policemen (who look like tinger-posts,) as 
thus : 10—policeman—9—policeman—S8—policeman—7—police- 
man—6—policeman—5—policeman-——4—policeman— 
ing donkey on the rail, cut in two--2—engine off the rail, blown to 
atoms—engineers hurled out of danger into a horsepond—the first- 





—a sleep- 


class coaches crushed by the second, and the second jammed up by 
the third, hke Ludgate-hill, Fleet-street, and the Strand, as afore- 
said, all crammed together in St. Paul's churchyard! But 
last is a mere chance, we will not say how likely ; and therefore we 
will take up the train again at 3—policeman—2—policeman—1— 
policeman—a whistle! ©, mercy! a whistle! a shriek, 
rather; like that of a muilion ** mandrakes torn from out the 
earth!” Gentler—slower—moderate—slow—softly—stiller—still 
—Vauxhall Terminus 

And now comes the most melancholy part of the proceeding 
After thirty miles an hour, a dead stop for as long a time as it 
would take you to go while vour coach ts 
worked by hand off the rail on the common ground again; and two 
sorry-jades of horses (instead of the four vou left behind you at the 


other Terminus,) with a still more sorry-looking, disca 


this 





such 


fifteen miles more ; 


rded hackney 
coachman, for a driver, conduct you with tedious deliberation to the 
Bear in Piccadilly. This 1s as * lame and impotent a conclusion” 
as ever the “ march of mind” and mechanicks h+s arrived at. It 
is, however, due to sav, that I only speak from experience of one 
coach and one railroad, viz. the Blue Bottle Unicorn, and the 
Southampton line Now, it really strikes me, that this must be 
instantly and imperativeiyv rel med; and I would at once suggest, 
that a set of balloons should be mn inflated, and 
straining upon the start,” with patent, any-way-sailing wings, to 
walt you up—carryv vou over as 
the crow alights, upon a lead flat at the top of the hotel to which you 
are bound; and so much for railroads 


readiness, al 


he crow fllees—and alight you, as 


THE YANKEE BOY. 


An American brig, belonging to Portsmouth, N. H. was once in 
Demerara, discharging her cargo, when she was boarded by a boat 
from a gun-brig, lying at anchor at no great distance. The crew 
were mustered, and their protections examined, and one New- 
Hampshire boy, of a noble and ft arless spirit, and though young in 
years, of a vigorous frame, was ordered into the boat. He peremp- 
torily refused to obs y the order. The officer, in a great rage, collared 
the youthful seaman, but was instantly, by a well-directed blow af 
his fist, laid sprawling on the deck. The boat's crew rushed to the 
assistance of their officer, and the young man was finally overpow- 
ered, pinioned, thrown into the boat, and conveyed on board the 
The lieutenant complained to his commanding officer 
stalwart Yankee, 

The commander at once 


British brig. 
of the insult he had received from the 

battered tace corroborated his statement. 
decided that such insolence demanded exemplary punishment, and 


and his 


that the young Yankee required on his first entrance into the ser- 
vice a lesson which might be of use to him hereafter. Accordingly, 
the offender was lashed to a gun, by the inhuman satellites of ty- 
ranny, and his back was bared to the lash. Before 
struck, he repeated his declaration that he was an American citizen, 
He demanded his release, and as- 


the blow was 


and the sworn foe of tyrants. 
sured the captain in the most solemn and impressive manner, that 
if he persisted in punishing him like the vilest malefactor, for vindi- 
cating his rights as an American citizen, the act would never be for- 
The cap- 
regarded an impotent menace, and gave 
signal to the The white skin of the young 
American was soon cruelly mangled, and the blows fell thick and 
heavily on the quivering flesh. He bore the infliction of his barba- 
Fous punishment without a murmur or a groan; and when the sig- 
skin was 


given, but that his revenge would be certain and terribl 
tain laughed at what he 
boatswain’s mate. 


nal was given for the executioner to cease, although the 
hanging in strips on his back, which was thickly covered with clot- 
ted blood, he showed no disposition to falter or famt. His face was 
somewhat paler than it was wont to be; but his lips were com- 


pressed, as if he were summoning determination to his aid, and his | 
dark eyes shot forth a brilliant gleam, showing that his spirit was 
unsubdued, and that he was bent on revenge, even if his life should be 
the forfeit. His bands were loosened, and he arose from his humi- 
hating posture. He glared fiercely around. The captain was stand- 
ing within a few paces of him, with a demoniack grin upon his fea- 
tures, as if he enjoyed to the bottom of his soul the disgrace and 
torture inflicted on the poor Yankee. The hapless sufferer saw that 
smile of exultation; and that moment decided the fate of the op 
pressor. With the activity, the ferocity, and almost the strength of 
a uger, the mutilated American sprang upon the tyrant, and grasped 
him where he stood, surrounded by his officers, who, for the mo 





ment, seemed paralyzed with astonishment; and, before they could 
recover their senses, and hasten to the assistance of their comman- 
der, the flogged American had borne him to the gangway, and then 
clutching him by the throat with one hand, and firmly embracing 
him with the other, despite his struggles, he leaped with him into 
the turbid waters of Demerara! 
and his victim, then closed over them, and neither were ever after 


Both had passed to their long account, 


“he y parted to receive the tyrant 


wards seen. 


“ Unanointed, unanealed, 


With all their 


nperiections on their heads.’ 


But a brighter day has dawned upon the British navy. The odious 


system of impressment is abolished, never again to be adopted. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MELANCHOLY OF MATHEWS, | 
On my assurance that I could not be so pleasantly disposed of as 
in his society, we entered the carriage, he threw himself into a cor 
ner, and remained perfectly silent. On reach 


road which, from be 


ng a portion of our 


ig macadamuised, permitted conversation the 
more easily, | ventured to ing 
** Has anvthing happened to annoy you 
de lighttul or de 
very first-rate spirits 
**No, nothing has occurred to worry me to-night; it must have 


ire— 
A more 
ghted audience i never saw, and you appeared in 


this evening’ 


! 








before I] was up—I am sure of it, I known, it 
infernal—"* And here he re! l 


apsed into 


been this morning 
can be no other than those 
silence 

After passing the turnpike, I again essaved to lead him into con- 
versation, and observed that he must often find the road home lonely, 


ii patroled 
Of course it does 
ial—clever fellow 


although not dangerous, as I believed it was we 
* And vou think that renders it safe, do you * 
—evervbody says so, except one mistaken individ) 





vou are—gvood soul—I know nothing—J'm nobo 





* Poo! why not tell me what has happened 

* Why, but miad, don’t say a word at the cottage 
conceal—t 

Again he 
and patiently await the return of his good humour 

it this moment the footfall of a horse was heard, and a figure, 
tied 


I want to 





iven away——" 





pretend having 


a 





was lost in reverie, and I determined to let him alone, 





1 





well wrapt up ina cloak, as he approached the carriage, si 
his propinquity, by giving out, in a deep tone, the announcement of 
his calling—* Patrole !” 

At the same instant, Mathews let down the glass, popped his 
head out of the carriage, so as nearly to touch the face of the horse- 
man, and, in a tone of the bitterest rage, exclaimed— 

* Chickens !” 

Then, drawing up the glass, he fell back in his corner, saying 

** Now, my mind's easy—if that has not astonished him, I'm no 








sudae 
j = 


This was unintelli to me, and I imagined that the 
equestrian might deem the craven phrase of my friend somewhat in 
The honest high 


sanity of the carriage traveller, 


gible stalwart 


appropriate to the body of road-side guardians 
wayman I feared would doubt the 
who popped forth his head merely to cry * chickens,” and then van 
ish. Luckily I can’t laugh audibly, and the darkness prevented the 
visibility of my ristbility As soon as I could compose my voice, I 
asked Mathews to explain 
*T'll tell ve,” said he 
I ever beheld, feathered down to their toes—and Mrs. Mathews was 


*T had the most beautiful set of bantams 


verv fond of them, and Charles hked them—and everybody hked 
them; but, however, they were stolen this morning, and I feel per- 


horseback, who pretend to 


suaded that it must be those fellows on 
~that very one, I'l! 





swear 


has pat all my pretty chickens and their dam into a sack, and sold 


protect your property One of them 


them m Covent-Giarden market, before anybody but rogues are up 
in a morning, and it’s natural | should be vexed, until | found ar 


opportunity of carrying conviction home to the beast who bagged 


my birds.” - 
From the mome! 


lings he had become ar 


had thus so strangely 


ltered man 


t when he riven vent to 


his fee His conversation was 
than usvaliv briiliant—his supposed tru 1 had quite cor 





more I 


soled him for his real loss 


ORIGIN OF STERNE’S MARIA. 


By some unpublished letters of Sterne, it appears that early n 
| life he deeply fixed the aflections of a young lady, during a period 
of five vears, and for some unknown cause suddenly deserted her and 


this act of 


| 


married another. The voung lady was too sensible of 


treachery ; she lost her senses and was confined ina private mac 





house, where Sterne twice visited her. He has drawn and coloured 
the picture of that madness which he himself occas:oned ' This 
fact adds on!v to some which so deeply myured the character of this 
sentimental writer, and the whole spurnous race of his wretched aves 
His hfe was loose at 1 shandean s prin ples unsettied ; tu 
does not seem that he carned a singse attribute of persona attrac 


teristick ol 





for his death was charac 


ther friend 1 


tron about him 





died at hrs lodgings with ne 


hired nurse was the sole 


vy reiative by his side; a 


mirers in every street, but whose heart cou 


death-bed 


NapoLkon anp rovene.—Iit is well known that Napoleon | ’ 
nenchant tor a female whom he visited clandestinely, and wie lived 
in a strect which was so ind:flerentlv lighted at night as to be da 
gerous to those who had occasior »pass through it Napole 
made a complaint to Fouche, the then prefect of police Fouche 


whose eves were everywhere, Was reacy with his reply 


ceived,” said Fouché, * under mstances which have k 





' ' j ’ 
your maresty to be so well ac th the street coud no 
th an avreeable to vouriech sto be co t 


cealed from the 





eves of vour faithful Parisians 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


Tue following ode is said to have been written in the ume of the 
American Revolution. The author of the piece was the late Judge 
Niles, of Vermont, father of Dr. Nathaniel Niles, who has recently 
made There is, says 
the Unned States Gazette, a strength in the diction which almost 


a treaty for our government with Sardinia. 


makes one tremble, when it is sung by one of the good old white 
oak vowes of New-E 
In unitation of a youn 


ind 





, Cultivated among the waterfalls, and 
earthquake. Itis a sort of granite among 
} 


the polished marble of the present ime—bar iron te tinsel 


THE AMERICAN HERO A SAPPHICK ODE 


Why should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 
Death and Destruction in the field of batth 
W here 





blood and carnage clothe the ground in crimes 


Sounding with death-groans ? 


1 will invade us by the meat 


Des 
And we m 
Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared, 


What 





18 Appointed, 


st all bow to the king of terrours 


shape he comes in 
Infinit ress teaches us submission 


t under all his dealings, 

Never repining, but for ever praising 
(rod our Creator 

Well may we praise 

Though a resplendence 

Dazzles in glory on thes 
Struck | 


him; all his ways are perfect ; 
nfinitely glowing, 
ht of mortals, 


lustre 


nd by 

Good is Jehovah in bestowing sunshine, 

Nor! 

Mercies and judgment both proceed from kindness, 
Infinite k 


ess his goodness in the 


storm and thunder. 


1dness 


O then exult that God for ever reagneth ; 





Clouds which 
Bind us the atr 
Shout louder praises 


1sround him hinder our perception, 


ynger to exalt lis name, and 


Then to the wisdom of my Lerd and Master 


I will commit all that I have or wish for 

Sweetly as babes sleep, will I give my life up, 
When call'd to yield it 

Now Mars I dare thee, clad in smoky pillars, 

Bursting from bom! 


Ratths 


shells, roaring from the cannon, 
n grape-shot like a siorm of hailstones 


Ether 





Up the bleak heavens let the spreading flame rise, 
Breaking lke A2tna through the smoky columns, 
Lowering like Egypt o'er the falling city, 


Wantonly burnt down 


Let oceans waft on all your fleeting castles, 

Fraught with destruction hornble im nature; 

Then, with your sails fill'd by a storm of vengeance, 
Bear down to battle 

From the dire caverns, made by ghostly miners 

Let the explosion, dreadful as voleanoes, 

Heave 


he broad town, with all ite wealth and people, 
Quick to destruction 
Still shall the banner of the King of Heaven 
Never a 
While that precedes me 
War, I defy thee 


Ivance where ! am afraid to follow ; 


with an open bosom, 
Fame and dear freedom lure me on to battle 
Winle a fell despot 


Stings me 


grimmer than a death's he ad, 
with serpents, fiercer than Medusa’e, 


To the encounter 





Life for mv country and the cause of freedom 
Js but a trifle for a worm to part with; 


And if preserved in so great a contest, 





ANCIENT DANISH CUSTOM 
a live 


d, at the 


In Denmark an extraordinary custom prevailed of burying 





ininal, @ horse, a ia » & pg, sometimes evenact 
commencement of a building. [tos strange that a similar custom 
appears, from the Serv ballads, to have preva ed among the Scla 


vy entombed m the foundation of a 


vonians lam) was t ra 
church; a horse m a churehvard This horse, the peasants say, 
appears again, and goes Tf d the churchyard on three legs; when 
he meets any one, he dis] \* nt yu ive h, and death accompanies 
him He is, therefore, called the arihest the death-horse and 
s usual for a perso ‘ recovering from a fit of sickness, to say, 

* | have given death a el of oat 

DUSINE 
After all, there is nothing like business for enabling us to pet 
through our weary existence The intellect cannot sustain its sun 
shine fight long; the flagging wings drop to the earth. Pleasure 

palls, an eness 13 
Many gathered miseries in one name.” 

business gets over the hours without countung them. We may 


} at the end, sull uthas brought the day to a close sooner 


be very tre 


than anything cise 


FARLY RISING 

There is no time spent so stupidly as that which inconsiderate 
cople pass " ng between sleeping and waking Ile who 
s up may be at work, or amusing himeell ; he who 1s asleep, is re- 
cei er ent necessary to fit him for action, but the 
hours spen dozing and slumbering are wasted without either 
pleasure or | The sooner you leave your bed the seldumer 
ou W “ ¢ t t 
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MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 





PRINCE SCHWARTZENBERG’S FETE. 
We have translated for the Mirror, an account of the celebrated féte 
given by the Austrian ambassador, Prince Schwartzenberg, tothe Em- 
perour Napoleon, in July, 1810, in honour of his marriage with 
Maria Louisa. ‘The melancholy result of this festival is well known, 
but we have never before seen a minute description of it by an 
eye-witness. ‘This account is taken from the memoirs of Varn- 
hagen, a German, who is best known as the husband of the cele- 
brated Rahel, whose reputation was so high on the continent, and 
whose eloquent letters, meditations, etc., have been recently pub- 
lished by Varnhagen. 
time to look at it,) that there is a brief notice of Varnhagen and his 
distinguished wife, in one of the late English Magazines, from the 
pen of the celebrated Germanist, Thomas Carlyle 


We have been told (we have not yet had 


THE FETE. 
The emperour and empress having accepted the invitation, the 
fete was finally set down for the first of July 
At this time, the ambassadour lived in the old Hotel Mompesson, 
rue Montblanc. 
and garden behiud, was sufficiently extensive, it was thought too 


Though this building, with its court-vard in front, 


small for the great occasion ; so the next hotel was hired, and proper 
communications opened between the two. Ona lawn in front of the 
first, was to be erected the chief saloon. Following the fashions then 
in vogue in Paris, the walls and ceiling were covered with magni- 
ficent hangings, and decorated with enormous mirrors, candelabras, 
and costly ornaments. ‘The pillars that served to support it, and 
likewise to separate the inner space from a kind of gallery, that 
went round the whole, were twined round with the finest stuffs, and 
united by innumerable wreaths of artificial flowers and festoons of 
musiin, gauze, and other transparent substances ; immense crystal 
chandeliers hung overhead, supported by ropes of flowers, inter- 
mixed with gold and silver chains, and connected with the other 
At the 


room, were placed, on a slightly elevated dais, covered with carpets 


decorations by ribands and festoons lower end of the 
worked in gold, two superb seats, the floor in front of which was 
prepared for dancing 

The saloon had three entrances; one, at the lower end, close to 
the seats reserved for the emperour and empress ; which led into 
the imteriour of the hotel, and was only intended to facilitate the 
necessary communications of the family and domesticks ; 1n front, 
on the side of the garden, there stretched on the left a long and 
wide gailery, built and decorated like the saloon, running along the 
hotel, between which and the garden it presented many avenues of 
communication ; on the right, opposite the gallery, half way up the 
saloon, was a gallery for the musicians, which could only be reached 
by a staircase. ‘The main entrance of the saloon, a splendid por 
tico, opened about the middle of the apartment, and led, by broad and 
spacious steps, to the garden, the nearest parts of which had been en- 
larged and thrown open, to give room for the ebbing and flowing of 
the crowd. At last the great day arrived. Nothing had been omitted 
which could tend to beautify the hotel, or to prepare a suitable recep- 
uon, for the illustrious guests that were expected. ‘The variety and 
richness of the Austrian uniforms, eclipsed everything that had been 
seen in Paris ; and the train of servants, always numerous and rebly 
While 


it was yet broad day, the hotel, offices, and garden, were lighted uj 


clad, was increased for the occasion, to several hundreds 


by an illumination of magical brillianey. Carnages began to roll 


The 


It was hard to say whether 


up, and deposit their precious freights crowd increased 
rapidly, and the saloon was seon filled 
the guests of that might were more distinguished for beauty, grace, 
rank or political importance. 


been already presented; but they, like all the rest, were waiting 


Halt a dozen kings and queens had 
for a still more august visiter At last, the sound of the word 
of command, the rattle of muskets, the roll of drums, and the 
flourish of trumpets, announced the arrival of the emperour and em- 
press ; whose state carriage advanced, surrounded by a numerous 
escort, in the lane formed by the troops on duty. The illustrions 
guests were received at the foot of the entrance stairs, by the fami- 
lies of Schwartzenberg and Metternich. ‘The ambassadour made a 
short address, and the ladies presented exquisite bouquets, which 
the emperour accepted and handed to his wife, giving her at the 
same time his arm to lead her into the saloon, where the ambas- 
sadour joined him for the evening. At this moment I was very 
near the emperour, and eyed him closely. For the first time, I was 
struck with the beauty, but not less so with the power of his stern 
features. His face was serious, unmoveeble, almost angry ; his 
look cast carelessly forward, without a trace of kindiimess 

The emperour, amid the flourish of musick, traversed the first 
apartments and the gallery before described, to enter the great 
saloon, where he remaimed afew minutes glancing over it with a 
rapid but observing eye. He declined the refreshments that were 
offered, and addressed a few isolated words carelessly to the per 
sons around him. When the Prince Schwartzenberg invited him 
to take a turn in the garden, he followed with the empress, and, of 
course, everybody went after them. In the brilliantiy-illaminated 
alleys and clumps of trees, were stationed troupes of musicians and 
singers, who commenced in turn as the emperour drew near them, 
so that he found himself attended by perpetual homage. Other 
flattering surprises, emblematick pictures, and allegories, were pre- 


pared all over the grounds. 


The company stopped before a wide, carefully levelled lawn, 


more the natal reminiscences of the empress, a part of the garden 
had been transformed into a rural scene, lined with hedges and 
briers, from which emerged the dancers and dansev ses of the opera, 
in Austrian costume, who executed, with exquisite skill, many 
national dances, and a pantomime got up for the occasion. Of this 
latter, it is hardly necessary to say, that war and peace were the 
principal characters im it; the first, of course, leaving glorious 
trophies behind him, and the latter bestowing on them his abundant 
blessings. This spectacle was hardly ended, before the smacking 
of a whip, and the clatter of horses-hoofs were heard, and a courier, 
covered with dust, urged his way through the brilliant audience to 
the emperour, to whom he delivered his despatches, with an eager 
and important air. A rumour of great victories, gained in Spain, 
arose in the crowd ; but the emperour, who was in the secret, said 
with a smile, that it was despatches from Vienna, and handed the 
empress a letter from her father, written expressly, and kept back 
Next to this well-imagined little scene 


came a display of fireworks, in which all the powers of the art, and 


ull this important moment 
all sources of expense, seemed to be exhausted. In the very midst 
of these artificial fires, real flames were seen to rise from a scatfold- 
ing that had caught fire, the appearance of which caused great 
alarm for a moment, but the firemen mastered the flames in a very 
few minutes. ‘This success was received with congratulations, and 
great praise was awarded to the precautions taken ayainst fire, and 
the zeal of the firemen; no one dreaming, that in one minute more, 


there would be far more pressing need of their aid, and that this atd 


would then be wanting, or at all events, helpless. 


The brilliant corfége had begun to move a second time, and gained 
the saloon by different paths. Above the great portal sparkled a 


1 honour of the 


German inseription 1 imperial couple, which was 


read and interpreted. It was said that the emperour was at first 
surprised at the use of a foreign language, and afterwards smiled 
contemptuously. There was no want of French commentaries on 
the German text. As soon as the emperour and empress had re- 
sumed their seats in the saloon, musick and dancing begun ; it was 
then near midnight. The most arduous and most brilliant part of 
the féte was over, the rest in progress, and with ball and banquet 


there was every prospect of prolonging this most dazzling fete tll 


morning. ‘The queen of Naples opened the ball with Prince Ester- 
hazy, and the vicerov of Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, with the 
Princess Schwartzenberg, the ambassador's sister-in-law. After 


quadrilles an écossaise was danced, during which the emperour 
and empress traversed the saloon on opposite sides, addressing many 
persons they knew and had others presented for the first time. The 
empress soon ended her walk, and had resumed her place while Na- 
poleon was standing at the other end of the saloon, where Madame 
Pauline de Schwartzenberg, born d’Ahrenberg, the ambassador's 
sisier-in-law, was presenting her daughters tohim. He conversed 
with different persons, when all at once, near where he stood, not far 
from the empress, in the great gallery behind the columns, that led 
from the saloon to the hotel, the flame of a candle, casually met by a 
pull of air, was driven upen a piece of light gauze, which, as soon as 
it took fire, burned with a clear light, and disappeared almost in an 
instant, leaving only a few scattered cinders. At this ume the thing 
was so trifling, that Count Bentherm put out one of these littl 
burning strips by flinging his hat against the wall, and Count Du- 
manoir, one of the emperour’s chamberlains, climbed up one of the 
pillars, tore down the burning drapery and trampled it out. Unfor- 
tunately one of the flying cinders had set fire to some hangings 
placed so high as to be out of reach; the flames broke out, and m 
a single instant rose from several different points, travelled along 
the cornice till they reached the saloon, and then spre ad over the 
ceiling. The musick stopped, and the musicians quitted 


began 


their pul 


pit, which the tire to threaten. One of the doors which led 
to the outside stairs, admitted a strong current of air which re- 
doubled the fury of the flames. 
huddled 


happened and what might 


The dance was broken up, and all 
into a frightened crowd, anxious to know both what had 
happen. 

Napoleon, having seen the origin of the affair, was of course free 
from any groundless alarm; he drew near the empress and stood 
by her, calmly watching what was passing, while many of his frends 
who dreaded pertidy and treason, hurried round him, brandishing 
their swords in his defence. The Austrian ambassador, who was 
equally collected, when he saw the flames spreading so rapidly, 
begged the emperour to quit the saloon, the destruction of which 


was le. Napoleon gave the empress his arm, and 





now mevi 





slowly followed the ambas-ador to the garden gate, briefly exhorting 


the crowd on each side of bin to conduct themselves with order 


and in fact, all behaved reasonably as long as the 


ind judgment ; 


emperour Was present, but as soun as he left, all order ceased and 


the crowd hurried confusedly to the portal 


As soon as the ambassador learned that the emperour wished tode- 


partat once, he sent an arde-de-camp to br ing the carriages round trom 





the great gate of the hotel, where a tumult was feared, toa quieter 
street that bordered on the garden, and proposed to the perour 
ae , _ an a ee ' A 

to enter lis carr there unperecived, to batte anv attempt on 








him, if any was to be made. But Napoleon, as soon as he saw that 
he was taking another course, stopped short and wanted to know 
where they were conducting him. He did not agree in opinion with 


} y . ! } ) is } . 
the ambassador, but told him briefly and firmly, “& No, I wish to go 


the maim entrance,” turned about and ordered the carriages to re 


turn to their former station. ‘This caused a great loss of time which 


the ambassador was forced to submit to with a smiling face, though 


suffering the greatest anxiety The emperour, on the other hand, 


where seats had been prepared for the imperial couple, and some |j was perfectly calm; perhaps he felt safer at the main gate than in 


other personages of rank. 


Their eyes tell straight on the chateau {{ the litle by-street back ofthe garden 


| of Luxemburg, imitated with striking accuracy. To flatter still || 


| spreading to the hotel 


The oppressive heat, increased by the crowd that filled the saloon, 
had driven me out into the garden, when all at once the noise of 
the festival was changed into a confused tumult; first a few out- 
cries, then loud shouts reached me; I tried to enter the saloon, and 
saw in it bright flames rising and spreading, but could neither dis- 
A swoln tide of men and 
women met me and forced me back ; here were corpulent generals 
crying at the top of their voices, ** Mon Diew ! mon Dieu! the 
emperour is not saved!" there others crying loudly for water, 


tinguish anything, nor advance a step. 


fairly carried me otf with them three rooms farther, before I could 
shake them off and visit the scene of the disaster. And what a sight 
it was. The greater number of the players had escaped into the 
garden by the gallery ; the porticoes were no longer crowded, but 
the whole saloon was a mass of flame, while the portal was choked 
up with a compact mass, striving for the garden with cries of terrour 
and agouy. 

In the interiour, the flames spread with fearful speed ; huge co- 
lumns of sinoke rose in spiral wreaths, lustres and candelabras 
turned white with heat, and fell crashing to the ground ; beams and 
pillars tumbled one by one—in a word, destruction was everywhere. 
One might almost have supposed it a gigantick artificial firework ; 
so fierce was the combustion of the dry planks, varnish, and other 
combustibles. The water poured upon it turned to vapour in a 
second. All was done in less time than it takes to read it in these 
pages—during the few minutes it took me to come up from the 
garden, and look around me, the flames above—along the ceiling— 
had advanced lar bevond where I stood 4 beams, and lamps, and 
chandeliers began to fall around me, and I had barely time to escape 
to the garden. But here the spectacle was equally melancholy, 
On one side, the festal building transformed into pillars of fire; on 
the other, all that Europe could boast of wealth, beauty, distinction, 
and elegance, crowded in confusion together. One engrossing feel. 
ing, that of personal danger, and fear for beloved ones, had taken 
the place of easy grace and stately dignity. Every one was look- 
ing for his relatives—his friends; bursting furiously through the 
crowd, pushing aside, trampling down whatever opposed him—here, 
husbands seeking their wives; there, mothers separated from their 
daughters whom they had been forced away from in the struggle 
None knew what had become of the rest; some were weeping with 
grief, some howling with rage, some flung themselves in transport 
into the arms of their rescued friends; here was one carried off 
fainting, another wounded. The steps of the portico gave way 
with the weight of the flying multitude, and many who fell were 
crushed by their neighbours, or injured by the flames. The queen 
of Naples fell, and was saved by the grand duke of Wurzburg. The 
queen of Westphalia was saved by her husband and Count Metter- 
The Russian ambassador, Prince Kourakin, scorched and 
, by the 
sume kind bystander 
put out the fire of his clothes with water from the gutter, while some 


nich 





fainting, was dragged from out the crowd by Doctor K 


help of some French and Austrian officers ; 


other kind friends were employed m easing him of the diamond but- 
To 


complete the picture, add to it the servants and workmen of every 


tons of his uniform coat. Many ladies were severely burnt. 
class ; the firemen leaving their liquor, and making room forcibly 
for their somewhat tardy aid, the opera dancers and figurantes driven 
from a splendid repast, and mingling with curiosity amid the pomp 
and splendour of the courtiers, who were forced by the general con- 
fusion to submit quietly to this system of universal equality. Prince 
Joseph Schwartzenberg was embracing with tears his rescued but 
severely wounded daughter, and then would turn tolook for his wife 
The daughter was by the mother’s side till a burning beam fell be- 
What next 
passed is thus described in the memoirs of Major Brokesch 


tween thein; since then, she had lost sight of her. 

* The prince, after having shown Prince Eugene and his wife a 
side-door, by which both escaped, hurried up and down looking for 
the princess. He was told in the garden that she was there :— 


* Here she is !’ cried one. He hurried to the spot pointed out, and 


found only a lady that resembled her. At this anguish seized him, 
and his sinister forebodings, which had been gradually gaining 
strength, become corviction'! He returns to the saloon—the stair- 
case has fallen—his child is brought to him half-burned—he sees 
his brother's wife carried off, her head-dress and hair left beneath 
the feet of the crowd—his glance fell on a moaning figure, whose 
lress was half burnt off, and whose forehead was deeply seared by 
A Swedish 
officer, who had borne her out into the garden, told him that he had 


4 

her red-hot diadem. It was the Princess de la Leven 
seen, walking in the middle of the flames, a figure at once beautiful 
and terrible! Prince Joseph hurries to the entrance—he strives to 
ascend the blazing steps, when the whole floor of the saloon falls in 
at once, vomiting up fire and smoke—and all is lost.”’ 

All this happened in less than a quarter of an hour from the time 
the fire broke out. 

The Moniteur stated that the princess spoke outside the saloon to 
the king of Westphalia, Prince Borghese and others, but this is incor- 
rect. M. Baupet, former prefect of the palace, in his memoirs, de- 
scribes a voung beautiful woman, who rushed from the saloon, ut- 
tering the most piercing cries. For this he is indebted solely to his 
imagination. No one ever saw the unhappy princess in the garden ; 
indeed, it would have been impossible for her to have returned 
Besides the crowd that encumbered the avenue, the violence of the 
flames was so great that it was impossible to come within ten paces 
of the conflagration ; the eye could hardly bear to dweil upon it 
The truth is—the princess was at first supposed 


lown, and the fire was 


to be in safety 
Meantime, the saloon and gallery was burnt « 


It was all important to save the archives, 


and the Austrian officers flung off sash, sword, and uniform to handle 
All strangers had disappeared one by one, 


the axe and fire-bucket. 
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and their place was filled by soldiers of Napoleon's guard, who ar- 
rived—a thousand or so—and were soon followed by the emperour 
He had only accompanied the empress as far as where her escort 
was stationed, and returned suddenly among us, attended by an 
aid-de-camp, dressed in his gray surtout. He ordered all strangers 
to leave the spot, lined the approaches with troops, and directed in 
person the efforts making to subdue the fire; durnng which he was 
struck and nearly knocked down by the stream of one of the engines 
The poor prefect of police, Count D——, was in an awkward situa- 
tion—Napoleon’s rude steruness cowed and silenced him ; he could 
only whisper out hesitating excuses, and show his zeal by hurrying 
about from place to place, returning every moment to the emperour 
to receive with all humility the harsh words and reproaches that 
had been gathered up for him in the interval. The commander of 
the firemen was still more unfortunate. One of the generals, to 
show his zeal, or perhaps to furnish the emperour with a subject on 
which to discharge his anger, fell on the poor fellow, struck him 
repeatedly, and fairly kicked him off—pursuing him with a tor- 
rent of blame and abuse—the emperour looking on with stern and 
The unlucky commandant was finally carried off to 


He had 


doubtless been somewhat careless; no aid was at hand at the first 


angry aspect 
prison, and after a long confinement dismissed from office 


and most essential moment; but even at the time many voices 
were raised in his defence, and there was a general feeling that even 
as early as when the emperour quitted the saloon, no earthly power 
could have saved the building 

Meantime, all efforts to discover the Princess Schwartzenberg, 
proved fruitless. Her husband traversed all the apartments and the 
garden incessantly—ready to drop with exhaustion, yet refusing to 
give up the search. The emperour, wearied with the delay, returned 
to St. Cloud. 
spot; and certainly no bivonack ever enjoyed such rations. The 


His grenadicrs prepared to pass the night on the 


rarest wines, the most costly viands, intended for the banquet, were 


Soon a storm, which had long been 


distributed to it in profusion 
threatening, burst upon us in fury ; the whole sky seemed on fire 
with lightning ; peal after peal of thunder followed—the houses fairly 
trembled—the rain fell in streams, and finally quenched the confla- 
gration. Just as the storm had spent its fury, the first rays of day 
were seen breaking through the clouds, and we determined to make 
another search among the ruins. There were but few of us left, and 


we were soon separated from each other. I, for my part, made my 


way into the scene of the conflagration—a melancholy mass of 
smoking ruins, of charred beams, wrecks of furniture and ornaments, 
and in the deepest places—of pools of foul and stagnant water. | 
picked up bits of lustres, swords bent round, bracelets and other 
jewelry so changed by the action of the fire that they could scarcely 
be recognised. Not far from me, Count Hulon and Dr. Gall were 
attentively examining the ruins. Suddenly the count stopped, and 
said in a low voice, ** Doctor, come this way, I see a human body.” 
The horrible impression these words produced, I shall never forget 
The doctor came up, and we looked round us anxiously, and in si- 
lence. By slow degrees our eyes were enabled to distinguish a 
corpse blackened by fire and smoke, half-buried under beams and 
cinders, and so disfigured that nothing but fancy could trace in it a 
human shape. Only a part of the breast was unchanged, having 
rested in a little pool of water—and its dazzling whiteness formed a 
horrible contrast with the rest of the body, which was reduced to a 
perfect mummy Accustomed to scenes of death and bloodshed, 
as I had been from childhood, I recoiled in spite of myself, while 
Doctor Gall descended into the cavity where the corpse was lying, 
and fancied he recognised the princess; he brought away a collar 
and some rings which he found on the body, and we showed them 
to her brother-in-law, the ambassador, who was in the garden 
There was now no room for doubt: on the collar were the cyphers 
of her children—she had eight—a ninth perished with her. The 
position in which the body was found, encouraged us to hope that at 
least she had not been burned alive. In all probability, the princess, 
seeing the main exit cut off, or wishing to avoid the crowd that was 
thronging to it, had tried to gain a side-dvor leading into the hotel, 
and had fallen on the way, and been suffocated by the smoke 

All Paris was in an uproar, partly from alarm—partly from curio. 
sity The news of the fire spre ad rap diy, and with it the s ispicion 
of some attempt on the emperour’s life, or some great conspiracy 
The idea that the fire was caused by design, and imtended to destroy, 


by one bold stroke, a hated despot—his family, and 


lus most faith- 
ful adherents, was, for a time, general; and for a long time after- 
wards, it was difficult to remove it wholly 

A succession of melancholy days ensued. The funeral of Prin- 
cess Pauline of Schwartzenberg took place, with al! the usual cere- 
monies; afterwards came the interments of the Princess de La 
Leyen—of the lady of General Trezard, and of several other ladies 
of rank who died at short imtervals, after enduring great agony, 
There were, in all, more than twenty persons killed, and more than 
sixty wounded, more or less severely. The young princess of 
Schwartzenberg lay dangerously ill for many weeks, as did also the 
Russian ambassador, Prince Kourakin. The valuables lost, it was 
computed, amounted to several millions of francs 


THE DARLING FuND.—The following 1s an accurate statement of 
the sums of money raised in the various towns to reward Miss Grace 
Darling and others who exerted themselves so heroically in behalf 
of the survivors from the wreck of the Forfarshire:—Received for 
rewarding the Darlings and the North Sunderland fishermen, three 
hundred and sixty pounds ; ditto received by Miss Darling tor her 
own use, two hundred and fifty-four pounds ; ditto Mr. William Dar- 
ling, for his own use, fifty pounds ;—in all, about three thousand 
dollars 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


INKLINGS OF IDEAS. 





THE UNKNOWN GOD 


Pavt, preaching at Athens, beat the ennning Athenians with their 





own weapons. They had a law, that any who preached strange 





vods, should suffer death When this was urged against the apos- 


lie 


ve pointed to the altar‘ to the unknown god,” and saud—* For, 
as | passed by and beheld your devotions, | found an altar with this 
inscription, * to the unknown god ;° whom, therefore, ye 1gnorantly 


worship, him declare I unto you.” 


He could not be prosecuted 


under the law, for he preached a god to whom he found an altar 


This circumstance, I have always regarded asa sort of providentia 


interposition in favour of the Christian religion, as well as an instance 


of Paul's extreme aptness in taking advantage of everything that 


would tend to the advancement of his cause. Although, at several 


othe r place sin Greece and Asia Minor, there were altars “* to the ut 
known god,” at no other, I believe, was there such a law as that 
at Athens, prohibiting the setting up of strange dectrines 


COMPLIMENTS 


Pope is celebrated, and deservedly, for the great elegance and 





] Their merit scems to me to consist 


cheacy of his compliments 


/ 


ndirect t 


principal ip that they are Those that are direct, are ap 


to savour somewhat of the fulsomeness of flattery ; and at least there 
is always room to doubt the sincerity of him who utters them 0) 


the contrary, when they come in indirectly and imadvertently, as it 


were, they carry with them evidence that thev flow from the heart 
Thus we sav commonly of Cwsar, that he was * the greatest warriour 
wala " = 


historian, and statesman of his age, and this, certainly, is as much 


as can be said in commendation of any one 
If we sav of Douglas, that he was a brave warriour, it is no more 


than might be said of a thousand others, prince and peasant; but if 


** How did he fall? 
* Sure “twas a bloody day when Douglas died 


it is something farther, and rises into the loftiest praise 


DRAMATICK TRUTH 
One thing that shows the almost infinite superiority of Shakspeare, 
is, that we habitually speak of his characters as real personages. We 


do not set up the character here and nature there, and comment 


upon the likeness ; it is nature itself—not a copy Another author 


t 
would have made Hamlet mad or sane, so that there could be no 
doubt whatever Suited, however, to the dubious circumstances of 
his situation, his sanity is questioned and discussed as that of one 

i 


suspected of Imnacy would be before a court of chancers In a 





Vast majority of works purely fictitious, the characters are either 


mad or not mad, cowards or not cowards, vil 


and all readers agree on these points 


iains OF not Villains; 


But we see how remotely 


this approaches the truth of nature, and how entirely Hamlet reaches 
it, when we recollect the difference of opinion among men In regard 


to the temper, etc., of any particular individual 


Moreover, in dramas, we usually conceive nothing of a character 


, 
except what is represented before us. Jt be 


ends with it, and exists only on the 


gins with the play and 


stage There ts in fact no 


more of it: and we can as little follow it in our mind's eye, as we 


could a ghost or a vision that appeared for a moment and ther 


vanished ! 


rhis, also, is not at all in accordance with things as they 
are transacted in real life But it is not so with Shakspeare’s plays 


In them, as im realitv, we know that what comes under our own ot 


servations is a very smal! part of the whole; and it is as easy to 
imagine the absent as to see the present doings of any of the cha 


racters H 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


THE GAY WORLD, 


Paris, Fesrvary 27, 1839.—On 
Amertcan banker, Mr. Wells, gave 


the Place St. George 


Thursday last, the eminent 
a grand ballin his noble hotel in 
Eleven rooms, some of them very spacious, 
were open d for the enjoyment of the ¢ ompat v—in numer trom 
five hundred to five hundred and fifty in the course of the evening 
The conservatory of the acc omplishe d hoste ss, which is rich in the 
rarest and most brill! 


Celestial 





lant plants, and the Chinese boudoir, furnished 
» lv admired All the 
lighted in a way to give the finest effect to the 


} 


from the 





pire, were particular! 





apartments were 


whole scene Among the guests were ttled dignitanes, financ 
notahilitics, Eng! sh and French of the vario degrees of fas 
and about one hundred and fifty Americans, cert ¥ not infeneour 


especially the ladies—either in appearance of manner, to any dewo 








mination of the Europeans The band consisted of thirteen of the 
best musicians, led by one of the brothers S ss, immortal, vou 
know, by both the composition and pert at of their waltzes 
The dazzimg gala was opened as early as nine o'clock, and rke 
up at three in the morning Every one had reason t e satished ; 
every part of the arrangement proved entirely success! ‘ 

the aflair ** went off pertectiv weli—which is understood to be ‘ 
main recompense of the taste and cr tv exercised on s if 

sions by the hosts. In order to teach vou hew different is the situa 
tion of a Paris party giver ire that of Mrs. W shington Potts, so 
happily related by Miss Leshe, I will mention that the direc s 
for this splendid entertainment were prepared and distr ted im the 
space of an hour; and that al! was duly achieved, according to my 


narrative above, without further trouble or anxiety I} 1 

here 1s so well contrived and so familiar by incessant use 

results come like those of the summons of Aladdan’s lamp 
Monsieur and Madame Shiff, from New-Orleans, resident in the 


Chaussée D’ Antin, issued at the beginning of last week their cards 


that the 


fora ball on the ninth proximo, Two years ago, they regaled two 
h a hke festival. That now otlered is 
limited to a thousand, a number not sufficient to fill their elegant 
apartine nits 


thousand acquaintance w 





thirty-first instant, the stated soirée of Genera! 
Cass was vncommon!y brilliant 


lav, tl 





Yest 





The number of French and foreign- 
ers of distinction present was larger then usual. It meluded Lord 
and Lady Granville, the Turkish ambassador and sure, ond th 


heads of most of the embassies 





Lhe proportion of Americans in 


the company fell short, owing to the attraction of Colonel Thorn’'s 


grand ball given on the same evening } have not the honour of a 


personal acquaintance with the New-York magnifico As a street 


saunterer | am familiar with 





us matchless equipayes One of his 
. tn Great Bn- 


tain and im Italy, similar galas in the most fashionable private man 


guests of vesterday evening, who had witnessed here 


Phorn’s ball transcended them all in 
I like to record the mph of an Ame 


rican abroad, when he does undertake to live in the hyhest stvle 


sions, informs me that Colone! 
every respect egitimate tr 


Phe two great charity balls, one tor the Polish refugees, (of which 
a Gruaccioli, once the taveurite married mistress of la a ivron, is 
a /ady patroness.) the other for the pensioners of the Restoration 


Ciwil Last, were announced a fortnight ave, with promise of a splen 


lor the latter, application was made for three hundred 


tickels more t could be conceded Strangers are eager for this 
in i} pageant cleemosvnary, because they expect the presence vl 
most of the yhiesse Of the old regime with ther grand airs of tra 
ditional Aaut On monday, the twentv-cighth ult , it was given 


in the sumptuous saloons lately opened, m the Rue de Richelheu, of 
the new Club of the Two Worlds, (Des Deux Mondes The re 
ception rooms of the T Every 


h the decorations of this tarry palace 


tleries are scarcely more magnihcent 


thing in the ball harmonized w 








pyramids of flowers; walls of mirrors; suns of tapers; arabesque 

galleries of orange. citron, and myrtle > an ttoxicating orchestra ; 

an exquisite picturesque supper,” ete. ete ‘These terms are not 
f 


exaggerated, if | may credit some of my Amencan frends, who 


ought the price of each ucket (four dollars) moderate for the splen 
dour of the scene You know that hothing curious, gorgeous, or 
Americans da not hasten to 


t OV al any cust Whatever tnav be the 


modish, ts to be seen here, which the 
“tears of the purse,”’ the 


nelemeney of the weather, or the protraction of the vigils. The 


chords of benevolence are moved France chietly by those of the 


violin. I have just read, ) paragraph of intelligence from the pro 


vinces, that three fishops had sent thew subscriptions to balls un 


dertaken tor the relhet of the ner 





. What ts termed im 
n the jokes of the 
that the Royal Academy of Medicine have 


Besides the danso mani, there prevails here 


one of the newspapers, a musical newragla. tn 


day, I find the statement 
appointed a committee of their body to inquire mto the evil and 


devise a neplitick. Every day, every hour, from noon until mid 


might, has its publick concert; and private musical sorndées are beyond 





calculation. Foreign performers flock hither at this season, to make 
a short and lucrative campaign ; and all the topping domestick per 
formers look fora benefit, with the aid of their spec al colleagues 


and admirers 

The names of some of the Germans whose concerts or particular 
exhibitions are advertised, appear to me ot terntick sound and as 
, such as Messrs. Schlesinger and Schneizhoetler, Mademo) 
selle Hemetletfer, ete We are 
Sophie de 





promised an early visit from Ma 


dame 





POecca Schobe echher, prima donna of the Italian 
opera at Vienna, who is represented to possess a voice of extraor 
} j 


dinary compass, sonorousness and melody, and to be ¢ apable ol ex 


ecuting with equal facility the tasks of promo soprano and prom 
t tralte The London papers seem to be strock with the 


of Baron Von G 


Bavaria; but this ay pellation is quite euphonmous by the side of a 


hane 


Pottmes, husband of the princess ol 
few that figure im our concert bills. 1] would rather have to declaim 
the twenty or more names of Lous Phily pes god-son, the born of 
the queen ot Port gal, than to te compelled to articulate those o 
the Chef de Chant at the grand 
Gazette Musicale 


very rich weekly morning concert 


‘pera, and the cluef editor of the 
who gives to his subscribers, into the bargaim, a 


PEARL-STREET-—-THE MILLINERS’ QUARTIER, 





Leave we the hurried tread of the mixed multitude threading the 


mazes of the main artery of the metrepolis, to linger within a spre rm 
of more quiet 


Broadway, 


the amie Greek 


, but net less fascinating enjoyment 
With its phalanx ol cosmopol tes—the turbaned Turk 


the sunny Italan—the fair-haired German—the 


dun East Indian—the tierce Kalmuck—the mustachioed Spaniard 


the bronzed Arab—the sable Ethiopian—is already im the distance, 
and the echo of the thousand voices is lost in the wilderness of the 
rast ‘Turn we to the right, from the bustle of Chatham-street mto 


| 
Pearl, at a point where the curve of its crescent gracefully inclines 


to the embrace of the East mver, a 





hough, Uke &@ male coquette, nt 





dalles t for a bref space by its side, and then stealthily glides to 





the bosom of the Hudson 


Move gently, my friend, while we pass these neat yous of shops, 





with their parti.coloured wares suspended along the casement 
Tread lightly, lest you disturb the fair eccupants of these miniature 
palaces in the rearol each shop, ply r ther needles so mdustriously 

Reflect for a moment on the heart aches which will follow disay 
neintment. choald thee vemnines istes fail to accomplish thei 
allotted tasks time for W we Chel fs’ faneyv ball With this 
timely ¢ ‘ Iw tre ce you to an array Of as lovely gro ps 
as ever clustere the gardens of the Palatz: Pitti, when Florenc< 
poured | e pride of its be y and chivalry to grace the grand 
duke's trin h Wew cross the street for an mstant, and take 
a survey of the br << y ol ery, flaunt goat every stey 
from Chatham to Vandewater street l a rare sight, and wall be 
is ect for caim reflects Ait Ae retire to our sanctum, and 

k over the mvr «s of inds Ww n these tr ‘ 1uds continue 
toe ov. Ww ea philosopher nu worthily tax his mger tv 
ay ¢ hature of the t md and one cmotions which thes« 
le © decor su ex ‘ tt osomes of their purchasers 

Beautil sis the ext tion, viewed from this distanee, I could 
introduce you to scenes within the domestick sanctuary of these 
graceful ve ers of bonnets, caps, and artity flowers, which would 
cause vo » forget the taste and fitness of their creations, mm the 
more exciting details of their new-born aflections You observe 
that neat two-story building opposite, with bow-window and glass- 
door, in which the fanciful wreath of artificial flowers is festooned 
along the window-panes 





Ah! I perceive that your attention is enlisted ; but whether by 
the black eyes of the little roguish milliner peeping through the half 
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opened door, or the expected interest of my embryo justoriette, is 
questionable 

The little parlour in the rear of the shop I have pointed out, was, 
some few months since, graced by the presence ot as charming a 
loh as ever glided through the mazes of a fairy dance. 
Slightly formed, tall and symmetrical, her fawn-like step arrested 
the notice of the most indifferent, while the most susceptible hearts 
of the drv-yood’s clerks oppusite, beat double quick time whenever 
her lavvtung blue eye threw one of its witching glances in the di- 
In sooth, she was as gay as a lark, 


ay 


rection of their whereabout 
and nothing delighted her more than to vouchsafe a smile of encour- 
agement for the especial gratification of the more timid of her ad- 
mirers-—-merely, as she said, to set their hearts a palpitating, and 
furnish them with a subject to dream of But the merriest maiden 


| of teeth, will be winged by the 


that ever displayed a faultless set 
blind archer despite her buoyancy of spirits, and Adelaide L—— 
one day became pensive—the next sighed, and on the third day, 
stole away silently from the shop, when her daily task was accom- 
plished, without deigning one friendly glance of approbation to erther 
of the numerous beaus who stood rank and file awaiting her advent 
From this time forth the once cheerful Adelaide became silent and 
thoughtful, and in a few weeks the roses began gradually to fade 
from her ruddy check, and a tear would occasionally roll unbidden 
from its unseen fountain 

Her young companions made kind inquiries as to the cause of her 
gloom, which she attributed to ill-health, but which they surmised 
originated in her change of worldly circumstances—her parents hav- 
ing once moved in the most elevated circles—until misfortune came 
to blight their prospects, and ultimately consign them to a prema- 
ture gi ave At length, increasing debility prevented her attendance 
at the shop—and day by day the ravages ot the canker at her heart 
became more distinctly visible, until the benevolent and kind-hearted 
leech, who ministered to her disease, deemed it necessary to apprise 
her, that his skill was exhausted—he could do no more. This an- 
nunciation was not unexpected, and she evinced that resignation and 
fortitude which this world is not competent to bestow. On the 
evening of the same day, just as twilight flung its veil of gauze over 
the city, a young gentleman was announced who earnestly desired 
an interview with the mvalid 

On communicating his name, the feeble girl fainted ; but after 
being restored to consciousness, requested a private audience with 
the stranger. ‘To the surprise of her nurse, more than an hour 
elapsed before she was summoned; and on her return, the hand of 
the young gentleman was placed on that of her charge. From that 
hour her recovery was rapid, and in a few short weeks the daily 
chronicles duly announced the marriage of the wealthy and talented 
Selim W—— to the amiable and accomplished Adelaide L——, all 
of New-York 

For the sympathising cempanions of her girlhood, Adelaide still 
evinces a deep-seated regard, and her praises are the theme of many 
a tongue, whose owner has been relieved by her benevolence. ‘This 
is but one of the many incidents in the history of these female arti- 
zans which might be worthily chronicled. But, alas! our romance 
writers are occupied in the regions of fiction, and overlook the beau- 
tiful gems that he at their feet. From sundown until dark, the ap- 
prentices and journeywomen depart for their several residences, and 
many a smiling bevy of bright-evyed girls, with gipsy bonnets, Mous- 
selain De Lane dresses, silk aprons, and snow-white kerchiefs, may 
be seen at that hour, issuing from the milliner-shops, and tripping 
gaily along, ** the observed of all observers,” the mirror of fashion 
in their owncirele, and the forbidden fruit of the upper cranks, lovely 
to the eye, and doubly alluring from the circumstance that prudent 
fathers and match-making mammas have placed their anathema be- 
tween the fruit and its enjoyment. 

Division, between Chatham square and Market-street ; William, 
in the vicinity of Fulton-street ; sections of Greenwich, Hudson, and 
Bleecker streets, and a part of the Bowery, are occupied also by 
milliners ; and as an impartial historian, it 1s becoming to say that 
fashionable bonnets, beautiful caps, artificial flowers exquisitely 
finished, and maidens with eyes like gazelles and forms of matchless 
loveliness, are the characteristicks of each quartier dedicated to the 
sale of millinery. —Madisonian 


THE PARTICULAR MAN, 


Ovr esteemed acquaintance, Mr. B. is a very worthy person; we 
have every reason to believe he is an honest and upright character, 
but alas for his friends and intimates, he is a particular man. There 
“are, doubtless, many methodical persons in the world, and every- 
body knows that method is the soul of business, but there are some 
original dashes in my friend’s character, which, in the limited inter- 
course, as a solitary fisherman, I have had with mankind, I have 
never seen equalled. 

Mr. B. is scrupulously attentive to the attiring of the ontward 
man; not that he is in the least foppish in his apparel, by no means, 
but a crease in his vest or a spot upon his pantaloons, would be the 
subject of serious annoyance to the particular man; and the same 
attention to minutiwe is observable throughout all his actions, 

There is one thing in which my worthy acquaintance is not at all 
particular; I believe it is the only point on which he can be accused 
of departing from his actuating principle, and that is of making use 
of his friends. In this respect his foible is most inordinately con- 
spicuous, I shall suppose, for example, that he has requested me 
to perform some little commission for him; and after repeating his 
instructions till { have every word, nay every syllable, as firmly 
fixed in my memory as my own christian and surname, I turn for 
relief to another topick—in the very midst of a sentence he will in- 
terrupt me with, ‘ You'll have the goodness, Mr. Sniggle, not to for- 
get that little matter for me—I shall feel extremely obliged to you 
if you will call,” ete. ete. Of course, I assure him that 1 will at- 

tend to his wishes, and again take up the subject on which we were 
conversing, if L happen to remember it—but in less than five minutes 
he will exelaim—‘ I believe I mentioned Mr. Tenpenny’s number, 
did I not? itis three hundred and seventy-nine and a half; and if 
you'll tell him to send me those articles at three minutes past nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning, I shall be very much obliged to you.” 
* Oh dear,” I inwardly ejaculate, in weariness of spirit, “1 will re- 
move myself from this nuisance as fast as possible,” and accord- 
ingly take a hurried leave of my entertaining companion—‘' Good- 
by, my dear Sniggle, good-by, glad to see you well—I say, Tenpenny 
knows what I ordered, an extra large dust shovel, as ours is quite 
worn out—twopenny worth of brads, four curtain pins, and""—“ Yes, 


' the giver of balls; 


yes, yes, you told me all that five or six times over,” I reply, out of | 
all patience—“ Well, my good friend, but you know I am such a 
particular fellow /”" 

The particular man is a great querist, and if you are relating any- 
circumstance to him, will interrupt you every instant to ask some 
trifling question, that is either totally unimportant, or which perhaps 
if he would only allow you to proceed with your narrative, would 
appear in the right place. I was exceedingly amused on one ccca- 
sien with a little scene which occurred between him and a legal 
friend—who, as well as most of that respectable body to which he 
belonged, was not sorry to have an opportunity of relating the par- 
ticulars of a tough cause which he had gained, who thought he had 
got an excellent listener in Mr. B.—as the latter, declaring his eager- 
ness to hear the account, planted himself before the narrator, put- 
ting on a serutinizing and sagacious look, that would have done 
credit to a Thurlow or an Eldon—thus ran the conversation : 

“ Well, sir, and how did you get over the opposite parties ? do tell 
us all about it.” 

“Why, sir, my client the plaintiff brought this action to recover 
the amount.” 

“What court did you bring your action in, sir, King’s Bench 
Common Pleas—or Exchequer ?” 

“Common Pleas, to recover the amount.” 

“ Where was the cause tried, sir—-London or Westminster ?”’ 

s Llivein the 





“In London, I generally lay the venue in London; 
city it saves the drag to Westminster.” 

“Very good, sir proceed, if you ple ase,”’ 

“ Well, sir--I was observing that my client brought his action to 
recover the amount of—” 

“T beg your pardon--but was it a special or a common jury 

“A common jury,” replies the attorney, somewhat shortly, who 
began to get rather tired of the repeated interruptions of his cross- 
examiner—“ a common jury,” he repeated, endeavouring to bring to 





his recollection whereabouts he had left off. 
“Yes, a common jury,” reiterates Mr. B.; “but you have not 
yet told me the cause of action.’ 
“Oh, it was to recover seven hundred and forty-four pounds, five 


shillings, and—” 

“ Tried before the chief-justice, Sir Nicholas Conyngham Tindal, 
I Suppose ss 
“ Yes--and in summing up he said- 
‘Who were your counsel ?” 
“1 did not stop to hear the reply; unable to stand it any longer 
rushed out of the room, and whether the story was ever finished 


am unable to say. 

I very much fear Mr. B.’s malady, for such it appears to me, is 
incurable, reason him out of it you cannot, ridicule has little or no 
I have seen him laughed at repeatedly, without 
was the subject of the 


effect upon him. 
manifesting the least consciousness that he 
joke. How true is the oft-repeated maxim, ‘‘ where ignorance is 


bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.” 





THE TALKING CA 


We have paid a visit to this extraordinary young gentleman, and 
verily we were delighted with him! He ts truly a most accom- 
plished individual—elegantly dressed in a suit of brilliant vellow, 
His con- 


vARY. 





and possessing manners the most agreeable and polite ! 
versation is rapid, his words clearly enunciated—the subject matter 
of his discourse being chietly the beauties of his own person and 
pretty compliments to others. So accomplished, is it a wonder 
that the ladies call him a “charming little fellow,” and a * sweet 
creature ! Sometimes he entertains his visiters with the sweetest 
musick, and, suddenly breaking off, he commences a series of en- 
comiums, thus, * Sweet pretty Dickee’—* Pretty Dickee dear"— 
** Pretty Mary’—** Come along, Mary,” etc. Our young friend 
is a man of taste—* Pretty queen’’—* Pretty, pretty queen,” he 
exclaims, and then again he warbles the sweetest sounds imagina- 
ble. Our readers must not suppose that the bird's enunciation is 
thick and husky, like that of a parrot—it is pertectly clear and dis- 
tinct, as if some unseen Titania or Oberon were mocking human 
speech. He lays great emphasis on the syllable * Dicky.” The 
bird is three years old; he 1s the property of a lady ; and his capa- 
bility of uttermg articulate sounds was discovered by his repetition 
of the visiters when announced by the servant We are not aware 
of any peculiarity in the conformation of this bird, except that the 
larynx is somewhat larger than usual. Were Mr. Deville to ex- 
amine his skull, 1t would probably be found that the imitative organs 
were more than usually developed. He 1s certainly an anomaly in 
the feathered creation; that the canary ts capable of mstruction we 
are aware—witness Pratt's account of the German bird of this spe- 
cies, which could go through the manual exercise with extraordinary 
precision: but this bird differs in this particular, that he has taken 
up his new profession as a matter of taste on his own part. This 
interesting little creature is exhibited at the Cosmorama rooms in 
Regent-street, to numbers of delighted visiters. The lady proprietor, 


we are informed, has refused two hundred guimeas for him: indeed 





she would not have allowed him to be exhibited, but that her house 





was In @ state of siege from morning to night, by friends bringing 
with them their friends and relations, to witness one of the most ele- 


gant young gentlemen of the reign of our beloved Queen Victoria. 


Fastionaste society.—It is far beyond eur power, and we be- 
heve much higher powers than ours, to penetrate the secret motives 
and latest causes that govern the different phases, aspects, and 
changes that influence the orbits of fashionable society. Why one 
star 1s to-day to be lord of the ascendant, and to-morrow struck from 
its course ; why one dignitary 1s all powerful in one set, and totally 
powerless in another ; what rivalries are occasioned by what causes 
—wit, taste, politicks, party warfare, birth, and precedency, court fa- 
vour, to say nothing of beauty and mental accomplishments—all 
these have 
One great lady 1s teuchante ; another is piquante ; another 


Among the gentle- 


heir intluence, and divide the world under different 
chiets 
a poetess ; another a blue; most of them fine 
men, there 1s the high courtier; the high whig; the giver ot dinners ; 
the affable ; the supercilious ; the saver of good 
the lady's man; the talking man 
iaintance, 


things; the saver of nothing; 
Among all these, both men and women, there may be acq: 
but no amity; intercourse, but no identity: they are se parated by 


jealousy, avoid intimacies, and, among the fine class, covet, or, as 


, the case may be, have a horrour of introductions 


LITERARY MACADAMIZATION, 


No WOMAN WITHOUT HER VaLUF.—A poor peasant, of seven chil- 
dren born to him in marriage, had but one daughter left, and she 
was of a form so truly hideous, that it might be said, ** the curs 
barked at her as she halted along.’’ ‘There are otherallurements to 
enter mto the wedded state, however, than thuse of the figure. A 
the Village 

* Sur,’ said the honest rustick to 
the suitor of his daughter, unw ng to take advantage of anv man, 
“have you observed the unseemly form of my daughter! Are you 
“—* These,” replied the 


In which she lived, saw 





showman, in his way throu 
her, and asked her in marriage 


aware that I have nothing to give her 
‘—"* But she is both hunch backed 








other, “* are of no weight to me 
and hunch breasted.’—**O! that is precisely what I want.”"— 
* Her skin is like shagreen.”"—** I am rejoiced at it." —* You can- 


not perceive that she has a nose.”°—** Good."’°—** She 1s hardly 


thre : feet high.”"—* Better still.""—** Her legs are like drum-sticks, 
claws.”’—** Best of all."—** To cut the matter 
short, believe me, she is almost dumb, and altogether deaf.”"—* Is 
t possible!’ exclanmed the lover. ‘* You transport me ! 
have I searched for a wile nearly formed like your daughter; but, 
afraid to flatter myself with the hopes of finding such a one, I am 
now happy beyond my hopes. She fully corresponds with my idea 
How rare it is in these days to meet with so accom- 

plished a figure !"" interrupted the father, 
] cannot conceive what you propose to do with a wife who is so 
y, and so deformed, and who is always sickly, and hath nota 


and Ler ans like 





long 


of perfection 
—** But, my good friend,” 





penny.”"—* Do with her! why, I travel the country, and get my 
bread by exhibiting mongters, J will pat her in a box: I will carry 


her about with me; and, as tor a fortune, let me alone for the ac- 
quisition of that.” 

Fox upxtinc.—I like horse racing, cock fighting, sports of the 
When | was a young fellow, 


turf, and sports of the ring—on paper 
yikill bridge, with a batch of 


I went once on a fox chase, over Ne! 
sportsmen—wore boots and buckskin breeches; my horse run away 
on the sound of the bugie, jamped over hedges and ditches, and 
tumbled me into the mud, since which time I| have only attended 
Jockey Club and Sporting Dinners, being the least dangerous of the 
two, where the only fall that can happen would be a fall under the 
table. Folks may say what they please of rising at dawn, sweeping 
the dew from the green sward, wading creeks for wild ducks, taking 
the partridge on the wing, shooting snipe In sSwainps, and coming 
home at night worn out, wet and hungry: give me the birds nicely 
cooked, with fect under the mahogany, a good sea-coal fire, and a 
glass of old hock, and we leave all the romance of shootng and 
snaring, with pointers and ponies, to those who admire such rural 
sports.— Noah 

Bap axe.—The Illinois Galenian, in an article on this battle, re- 
lates some circumstances, attendant on the death of an Indian 
squaw, the arm of whose child was perforated by a bullet which 
| In falling she 
tumbled on her babe, and confined it to the ground. No notice 
was taken of the cries of the child, while the battle raged—but after 
its cessation, and the dispersion of the Indians, a lieutenant of the 
U.S. army, extricated the little girl from under its dead mother. 
The arm was found to be broken, and amputation necessary. During 
the time of operation, the daughter of the ** Great Spirit,” never ut- 
tered a shriek, or shed a tear, but calmly looked on, eating, with 


passed into the mother's heart, and caused death 


eager appetite, a piece of hard biscuit! 

Sake oF BACHELORs.—It is rumoured that the legislature of Ten- 
nessee has passed a law making it the duty of the sheriff of each 
county, annually, to make out a list of the bachelors in his county. 
and notify all of said bachelors who are mm a healthy condition, that 
the law requires them to get married within two months from the 
time of their notification, and at the expiration of this time, all of 
said bachelors who have failed to comply with the requisitions of this 
law, shall be set up and sold at publick auction by said sheriff to the 
highest bidder, and that no person shall be allowed to bid but old 
It is furthermore rumoured that a sale was recently held at 
vhich forty oid bachelors were sold 


maids 
Jonesborongh, under this law, at 

Batance or Goop anp 1.u.—The Persians held of old this verv 
charitable maxim, that to be good, 1t was not necessary never to do 
amiss, but to do tor the most part that which was nght. Whena 
person accordingly was accused of any breach of the laws, and ever 
clearly proved to be guilty, they did not immediately condemn him 
to be punished, but proceeded to make a ser pulous inquiry into 





the whole course of his life, in order to see whether the good or 
evil actions in it predominated ; if the good weighed heaviest in the 
scale, he was acquitted: and it was only if otherwise that he was 
condemned 


Lire ary TRANSLATION.—The London Literary Gazette. a short 


time since, In noticing a production of George Cruikshank’s, in order 
to distinguish that artist from his brother, said, * This is the real 
Simon Pure ° In an extensive b Ographical d ctionarv, since pun. 


lished in Germany, the compiler has taken the hint, and in his notice 
of this distinguished artist, says, ** He is called George Cruikshank 
—but that is not his real name—his real name is Siemon Pure.” 

accidentally met 


One or norsury's —Lord Norbury having 


. 1 ‘ , 
Counsellor Spear, who had recently purchased a horse, was asked 
bv his lordship how he approved of the animal ** Not at all, my 


lord,”’ rephed the barrister, ** for he trots very high, and is verv ut 


easy.” * Then,” re} lied the 


hin, [T would advise vou to call him Shakspear.” 


judge, * if vou have not yet named 


Tue Pleasures oF memory.—A lady of fashion at Paris said 
lately to her chambermaid, who was dressing her, ** How weary | 
am of this mourning—I have worn it fifteen days ' Apropos, Rosi 
na, tell me for whom I am mourning '" 


How To RENDER OURSELVES AGREFARLE.—The surest way of 
to think them 
j ) 


llities, they will not 


render g ourseires agreeable to others, Is bv seeming 
appear fully sensible of their good q 





so. If we 
) 


ain of them in us 
The Ph ladelphia Spirit of the 


ty N¢ 


comty 
Times, 


sis all the go 


New Fasttion savs— 
* The Parisian fashion of pantaloons with 
with our Chestnut-street bloods, just now. Why should it not be 


tin them.” 





Chev have nothing to 7 


Monuments —Those only deserre a monument who do not require 





B2 18s, those who raised themselves one in the minds and memo- 
nes of men. 

A prouirick nut.—An old gentleman by 
Ohio, can number one hundred and thirty-six nuts. in 


the name of Nut, in 
he shape of 
Idren, grand-children, great-grand-children, 
grand-child—quite a field of nuts from one tree 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


* Pascat Bauno” anp**Tue Atonement.” Philadelphia: Lea and 


Blanchard. 

Tue first of these tales is a translation from the French of Alex- 
ander Dumas, and is a very graphick and interesting sketch of the 
adventures of a real personage. As for the ** Atonement,” which 
is from the pen of Mr. Theodore Hook, it is an incongruous and 
incomprehensible tale of horrour—and we are puzzled to know 
In either 


whether the author means it to be farcical or tragick. 


case he has failed to make it amusing or impressive 


*Hoxack VERNON; OR, Fastitonance Lire.” In two vol 
phia: Lea and Blanchard 


We have little partiality for this style of fiction, but must admit 





mes. Pihladel- 


that ** Horace Vernon” is written with decided talent, and that many 
of the scenes are in a high degree sj irited and well-managed It 


ich 





h novels” wl 





is far superiour to most of the ** fashior able Eng 
swarm from our press, crowding out of the market all works of na- 


tive manufacture, or illustrative of American life and character 





“Tue Poetick WreaTH ;” Consisting of select e works 
of English poets, from Chaucer to Wordsw n. A ale ally arranged 
Philadelphia. Lea and Blanchard. 121 Pp. 370 





Pa P 
The selections are 


This 1s a republication of an English work 


well made, and arranged in a manner the most convenient for re- 


ference. The work 1s an appropriate one for presents 


“A Peep at Curnatn Mr. Dunn's CHInese CoLiection,” with miscelia- 
t t t t f the Cl 


neous notices reialiig » the stitu ns and customs 
Philadelphia 


By E. C. Wiwes 


nese and 

our commercia itercourse With them 

Printed tor Nathan Dunn. Pp. 103 

All who have seen or heard of Mr 
} 


will read this well-digested little work upon Ch 


Dunn’s Chinese collection, 
na with much In- 


terest It gives us, as it professes, a peep into the curiosities of 


the * Celestial Empire,” and is written in an agreeable and viva- 


cious style. We learn that Mr. Dunn's collection is soon to be 


exhibited in this city. In the meantime, we select the following 


passages from the work of Mr. Wines 
CHINESE LITERATURE 

The Chinese are a reading people, and the number of their pub- 
lished works 1s very considerable. In the departments of morals, 
history, biography, the drama, poetry, and romance, there 1s no lack 
of writings, ** such as they are.” Oy statistical works the number 
is also very large. ‘Their novels are said to be, 
cellent pictures of the national manners. The plot is often very 


many Of them, ex- 


cters well sustained 


It is remarkable 


complex, the incidents natural, and the chara 
China has had, too, her Augustan age of poetry 


ters Was Curing the eighth 





that this brilliant epoch in Chinese 
century of our era, when almost the whole of Europe was sunk in 
and barbarism We subjoin a single 


gross Ignorance specimen of 


their poetry, tna touching It 

of the Roval Asiatick Transactions, and written three 
years ago 
fers a convincl! 
in all times and countries 

betrothed to an humble rival, but compelled to become the bride of 


a rich and powertul sulter 


t ithe second volume 


thousand 





le piece, pu Isned 


Besides the pleasure its intrinsick beauty afford, it of- 
r proof of the substantial identity of human feelings 


‘he piece bemoans the fate of a maiden, 


The nest von winged artist builds, 
Some robber bird shail tear away 
So vields her hopes the affianced maid, 


Some wealthy lord's reluctant prey 


The fluttering bird prepares a home, 
In which the spoiler soon shall dwell ; 
} 


Forth goes the weeping bride, constrained, 


A hundred cars the triumph swell 


Mourn for the tiny architect, 
A stronger bird hath ta’en its nest; 
Mourn for the hapless, stolen bride, 
How vain the pomp to soothe her breast ! 


} 


“he Chinese Collection occupies the lower saloon of the noble 


ly erected in Ninth-street by the Philadelphia Museum 





edifice rece 
Company. This 
length, by seventy in breadth, with lofty ceilings, supported by 
and substantial wooden pilasters Sehind each 


1 up a spacious case, which has | 





apartment is one hundred and sixty-three feet in 
twenty-two neat 
cen ene lose d 
The 
width of the 
Not far from 


a portion of 


column has been ftittes 
by plate 
lumniations are each occt pre d by two cases exactly u 


-glass windows of the purest transparency inter-co- 


} lasters, in like manner enclosed with plate glass 


the entrance are two octagonal glass-cases, occupying 
of which 


the ample space between the two ranges ol pilasters, one 


is completely filled with a superb Chinese state lamp, of huge pro- 
portions, gorgeous materials, and rich workmanship. At the ex- 
treme end of the saloon, are a large k draper's shop, 


and a Chinese street, nearly filled up by palanquin and 


pavilion, a si 
its bearers 
recep 
extent of the 


So ample is the space, and so capacious and numerous the 


tacles of this grand apartment; and yet such is the 
gathered by Mr. Dunn, dunng his nine 


collection of curiosities 
vears’ residence in China, that 
rooms, for want of sufficient space 
display. Itis no longer necessary to me: 
the globe, and subject one’s self to the hazards and privations of a 
six months vovage 
at the Celestial Empire 
enjoved by the citizens of Ph 
to the corner of N 
parts of the United States, at no greater peril of lite and limb than 1s 
connected with locomotion by means of our own steamboats and 
railroads. The collection is a s 

many, probaly, will look upon it merely as such. To those it will 
‘me stared at with idle cu- 


vw. For ourselves, 


mains in the store- 


a iarge residium rem 
hall for their conveprent 


half the circuit of 


in the 


sure 


on distant and dangerous seas, to enjoy a peep 
This is a gratification which mav now be 
i) 


a, for the trouble of walking 





Mcael 


nth and Sansom-streets, and by citizens of other 


endid 





pageant, no doubt; and 








he a mere nine davs’ wonder; an olject to 
nosity, and remembered only as a useless ge 





we see it with far other eves, and |) ger jong among its strange and 
multitudinous variety of objects for a widely different purpose. To 
instruction; the best we have ever 
s. in fact, China in minature. 


manners and civilization of 
e, the fable of the woods 


us itis a volome redolent of 
seen on the Celestial Empire. It 

It almost realizes, in reference to t 
that remote, unique, and interesting peo; 
moving to the sound of the lyre of Orpheus 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The tale of New-England Witchcroft, by John Neal, will be completed in two 


more chapters. It will be found to contain many curious particulars i rela 
tron to a pertod per haps the most remarkable in our annals 
of Mr. Burton at the National have been ail 


described 


admirable c¢ 


at’ T.” has 





thal our correspone 


We wish that one of our theatres could secure the services of this 


median for the coming season.— The article ** on our Aotels” ws @ 


little too highly spiced with personalities for owr taste, and we disagree with 


tae writer tn many of Ats strictures Blancard’s new establishment promises 


to be one of the most convenient and unerceptionable in the We must 
decline the verses by * X.." “T. Y.,.” “ Selma,” “A. T. T.,” and“ V 


cent.”"—An “ ingutrer™ ts informed t 


ountry 


ot the title of the new novei, the announce 





ment of which has erctied his curtosity, has not yet transpired. It w pu 


lished by the Messrs. Harper We cannot comply with the request of * i 


Shatterly.” He must be a very unreasonable and extortionate old gentleman 


The commumcation of * H.” shail have a place the earliest opportunity 


MIRROR. 
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Charlies Mathews vs. the I 


ted States —We learn from the 
newspapers that Majo ! t 


the secret agent sent 


Gatcheil, 


government last winter to blow up Madame Vestris aud * distivger 
her with everlasting pepper,” by means of an infernal mache, has 
failed in his atte mpt, and that the whole plot has been disclosed 


through the timely vigilance of Charles Mathews. The ob 


ect of the 





movement on the part of Congress, it will be remembered, was to deter 





nan from publish 


ng his u 


The fries 


aced attack upon the people 
and institutions of this country ads of re} 


throughout the world cannot but feel mortified at the failure of the 


patriotick scheme, by which the United States were to be shielded 
from the effects of the displeasure of Madame Vestris and her hus 


If the directions of Cor gress (adopted in secret 


band 


sessio 


been strictly attended to, we do not doubt but that the result would 


have been all that we could wish ; but it appears that Gatehell, in 


stead of emploving one of Jackson's patent-revolving, perpetual-ex 


ploding pe rcussion yr Ks for the assassination, fou Vad ypted for 


the purpose a box of combustibles similar to the mfer 


of Bonaparte was attempted 


al machine, 
by which the life Nay, so far was 
the major wanting In ord! 


actually confided his scheme 


iry prudence and circumspection, that he 
to two gentlemen, whose names we 


who appear to have 
} ' 


indiscreetly, in bringing about 


have not heard, been mainly instrumental, not 


treacherously, but the discovery of 


the plot. We trust that Gatchell will be arrested immediately o1 
his t 


return—tried by a courtmarual, and hung without benefit of 


clergy. Our minister, Mr. Stevenson, was, we regret to say, muc 


Why 


f he were disposed to do his country a service, shoot 


to blame in not lending his co-operation to a greater extent 


couldn't he, 


Madame Vestris@from a side-box at the Olympick, and end by toma- 


hawking Mathews! It would makea very pretty divertisement for the 


audience, besides relieving the people of the United States from their 


present apprehensions. However, although our first attempt has 


‘ . t lous 
is no occasion to despair 


failed, there There are more ways than 


one of killing an—actress. The first Brutus was not the only onc 
who could aurive home a da recr To Mr and Mrs M ithews we 
need Only say, be¢ ure ! In the meantime we vive from a London 
paper the floniowl!h ccount ol the development of the plot- a plot, 


which had it been carned out according to the plan orginally pro 
posed by Mr. Van Buren, would infallibly have been crowned with 
triumphant success 


“ Dia 


of the name 


ul at empt on the life of Madame Vestris.—A person 


of Lancaster, passing through Lincoln’s-Inn fields on 
heard two persons in close converse. One said, * We 

Jack, have vou sent it”’ Jack said he had: the first then sa d, * Did 
you direct it to Charley '" the other replied, ‘No! 


it to Madame,’ adding that ‘ his (Charley's) time was not yet come 


Tuesday, 





I have directed 


Mi. Lancaster, suspecting that the conversation applied to Charles 
Mathews and Madame Vestris, followed the conspirators, when one 


a! and then 


Won 





took a letter from his pocket and read it to his con 
to his pocket ; and 
handkerchief from his pocket, the letter fell on the ground, which 





shortly afterwards, 


returned it n taking his 


Mr. Lancaster pre ked up The letter disclosed a plot intended to 
*tattow’ the countenance of Madame Vestris, and ‘disfigwer if with 
everlasting pepper” Mr. Lancaster then proceeded to the Olym 

stre, and commumicated with Mr. Mathews The 
morning Mr. Mathews went to Bow-strect, and laid the cireum 
stance before Sir F. Roe. The letter purports to be written by +B 
G. Zatchell.’ The * Z* in the name ts not distinctly written, but it 


nen thee 


appears more like that than any other, although mu might be taken 
for * Y’ or *G,’ and as * Gatchell’ is an American name, Mr. Ma- 
thews thinks the wricer intended the indistinct mark for*G." Mr 


Mathews ts perfectly well persuaded that this felomons outrage was 


the plot of certain Americans, to revenge themselves upon hun for 
‘daring to speak against a free country ° 


at leisure.—A 
John Kemble, 
j 


Varrying in haste and repent curious fact, u 


relation to the marriage of is told in Bannister’s me- 


moirs, lately published. One of the daughters of a noble lord, for- 





had fallen 


merly holding high office, but then living in retirement, 


in love with the graceful and showy actor, merely from seeing him 


on the stage. Kemble was sent for by the father, and, to his 


vainted with the circumstances Ihe noble lord 





ishinent, acq 


told him further, that it was in his power 


asto 





to do him either a grea 


favour; and, that, if he would « 


evil or a great 
relieving him from ell apprehension of the lady's indulging her 


fantasy, and relieve him etlectually, by marrying any one else for whom 
' 


he might have an attachment, his wife should receive a dower of 


five thousand pounds Kemble iunmediately proposed for Mrs 
i 


Brereton, a pretty actress in the company, and the marrage took 


place without delay. But the amusing part of the tale is, that the 


afflicted and magnanimous father instantly recovered his spirits, 


and lost his memory. On being applied to for his thousands, he de- 


The performances 


clared that he had no recollection whatever of the compact, nor, 


indeed, any of the idea, further than some general conversation on 


such matters with the “ very intelligent person in question ;" ad- 


ding, that if he was to pay the five thousand pounds for every whim 


‘ lanohe . vet 
of his Caughters, | must soon be a much poorer man than he 





ever 


teeiad " Tr , ; 
intended to be It is certainly believed that Kemble never gota 


shilling from this very sensitive nobleman, and that, for the rest of 


his iile, he attached a new value to the vulgar et quette of s ging 


and sealing belorehand, even 
The 7 


successful et nt 


with the most plausible of mankind 





ueatres—At the Park, Mr. and Mrs. Sloman had quite @ 


ind Mr Sinclair is, we believe, now to oc 


south, 
Park 





wav northward Phe 


promises tO Mane t p, in a degree, for the shin houses which were 
conse enton the engagement of Mr. and Mrs Vi ews The 
Opera at the \ has oe is Wet e as Over « he pre 
st week d the new mece of the * Mx tain Sviph is been 
received w ce led favour Burton, the ' ible Burte kept 
the towr exceille umour during his too bric! stay amongst us 
WwW ck is expected k with the return of the Great West with 
{ aT Ss hea H s ira ecmet tL) lor Line cnes Stas “ ul 
doubtediy be of a character to add to his reputaty san er 
and to the well-deserved success of his theatre The Be vie 
risen trom its ashes in redoubled splendour, The imteriour is elegant 


and commodious, and withal extremely capacious. Hamblin mtends 


to produce a succession of novelties—not among the least is a suc 
cession of dramatized novels, tre from the press To effect this 
purpose he has engayed a we Known and competent pen 

Concerts —The past season has bee distinguished above all 
others in New-York. for the number and variety of the musical 
entertainments Which have een offered to the publick Mr 
Kr ght s concert, which took place o Friday evenn ‘last, was, we 

esume, the co | one Was We ender and the per 
formances went off wit 1 } / M wrt’s re em Was per 
formed in alu mt manner at the « ‘ Bare V-street, on the 
morning of the same day It was produced with tine effect under 
the direction of Mr. Penson. While on the subject of musick, we 
cannot but remark the extraordinary number of new and original 
songs, Which have been published im this erty « rthe last year 
Messrs. Horn, Russel] and Koiwht, have kept the * music il market” 
constantly supplied with a succession of br 1 melodies, which 
will bear a comparison with the best of foreign production during the 
same perio 

Ze Co So so wise, they sav, do ne'er live 
long Ive one has heard of the celebrated calculating bey, 
Zerah Colburn, who astonished the publick both this country 
and E rope, some twenty years since, by his astonisl tuculty of 
numbers, and solving, by at tellectual process mered v bret, the 
most intricate problems in arithmetick We learn from the Ver 
mont papers that he died recently at Norwich in that state, where 
he was off ting as professor ina literary institution He appears 
to have subsided into a very commor place individual, notwitstand 

the extraordinary promise of 8 vouth Hle us said to have lost 

pe i entas he attained years of maturity, but lis attan 
ments in litera e were respectable 

i! s Gard If vou would obtain a bountiful supply of rich 


spring flowers, look in upo Hogy’'s garden nn Twenty-Second street, 
and you will see much im array that ts rarely to be witnessed 

l wre s re tower 

Its still su voice 18 as the voice of conscience 

Mou sand ocea planets, s Ss, Gnd systems, 





Bear not the impress of Aliniohty power 
In characters more | ©, than those 


Which he has written « i the tiniest flower 


Whose light bell bends beneath the dew drop’s weight 


Spring } os pects The spring has burst upon us most prop 


tiously, whether we regard the busthess prospects of the country, 
or those ger ifluences of weather and climate , which cheer the 

ours and multiply the hopes of the husbandman. The promise 
of an abun harvest ampie, While our crowded streets and 





“vy throroughfares w testify to the returning tide of prosperity 


which 1s felt through every vein and artery of our great metropolis, 


Literature and oflice.—We are gratified to learn that Mr. T. ¢ 


Crrattan, the author of the very agreeable work entitled “H gliways 


Nether- 


ntof British Consul at Boston 


and Byways,” and also of an excellent * History of the 


lands,"’ has received the ap 


Mr. Girattan ts an Irishman and a man of genius, and we doubt not 


that his appointment w be welcomed by the intelligence of the 


trimontane city. 

Fay's neu 
Theodore S. Fay. is c 
the Messrs. Har » course of the s 
The Countess of Ida,” and the 


nore We learn that the new novel by our esteemed 


colleague, upleted, and that it will be pub 


tnmer It i 
scene is laid in B rin 
We doubt not that 1 will be of a character to increase the high re 


putation of the author of ** Ne in Lesh« 


L senge Warchous: There is an establis iment at 106 Nassau 


street, where is the principal manufactory of lozenges in the United 


States More than se ¥ Vareties are to be obtained bere some 
impregnated with medicinal virtues, and others with all the flavours 
that can gratily the sense of taste 


We observe by the Lo 
by Mr. Colburn, the pub 


the purpose of the latter to publish his Phantom Si ip, in France or 


1 Herald that the unction obtained 


‘ againat Cant Saoount , ‘ 

ier, ag nst ( plain Mar yal, regarding 
America, of which Mr. Colburn purchased the copyright, has been 
sustained by the decision of the vice-chancellor 
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We have much pleasure in presenting the following exquisite melody to the lady-readers of the New-York Mirror. It was first sung by Mrs. Horn at the Musical Soirées of Charles E. Horn, by whom it 
was arranged, expressly for her. It was received with universal applause ; ; and, before the lady could leave the pianoforte, she was obliged to repeat it. We esteem it an especial favour, that, through the 
politeness of Messrs. Davis and Horn, we are enabled to enrich this number with a musical gem of no ordinary value. It will be seen that the song isa copyright, and we presume, of course, that this mght 
will not be infringed. It may be had, beautifully printed, of the publishers, 411 Broadway. We may mention here, that frequent applications are made to us, couched in the persuasive terms so well under- 
stood by that sex, to whom this department of the paper is especially dedicated, for the republication of favourite melodies, which have already appeared in the Mirror; and, in a few instances, we have 


complied with these requests, when the song could not otherwise be procured. But we are constrained to give notice here, that we must, in future, be more chary of our space, as we have made arrangements 


with a well-known amateur in London, by which we shall receive all the new and popular melodies by the principal composers of Europe As these will be selected with great care and taste, we hope to 
present, in our coming volume, a selection of new, rare, and beautiful musick, which, of itself, will be a feature in this periodical, that will render to its subscribers more than a full equivalent for the amount 
That this has always been the case, however, we think will be cheerfully admitted by the accompli ished class of readers, who weekly place the Mirror upon the desk of 


of subscription for the entire volume 
their pianofortes. ‘The selections made by Messieurs Berkeley, Horn, Rursell, Knight, and other amateurs ard composers, have given to this peg e a character and populanty, which will suffer no diminution, 


while they continue to contribute, not only their own beautiful compositions, but various morceauz from the new operas and lyrical treasuries, to which they have access. But we will not longer detain the 
fair reader from the enjoyment of the musical repast prepared for her this week. 


WHERE ZEPHYR DWELLS. 
A POPULAR FRENCH MELODY—ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR AND SUNG BY MRS.C. E. HORN AT THE PUBLICK CONCERTS, AND RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 
MISS GALE—THE WORDS BY J. A.W. ESQ.—THE SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS BY CHARLES E, HORN. 


ALLEGRETTO CON MOLTO SIMPLICE. 
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SECOND VERSE.—Come where no wind chills the young flow'r, f Oh! come to this land of delight, " Oh! come. if earth can show thee, 
Where all is one sweet summer hour— } And, there. from the day-break till night, ’ One joy. IT will bestow. thee— 
Here, ev'ry tear comes but for grief— t I'll sing love to thee! Happy. happy theu'lt dwell! with me! 
There, even tears are joy’s relief. I'll sing love to thee! Happy. happy thou'lt dwell with mez 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1839, by Davis and Horn, in the Clerk’s Office of the Suuthern District of New-York. 
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